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EDUCATION AND AMERICANISM 


By Professor GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Jur relation of the educational program 
to Americanism has been subjected to criti- 
cal examination during the present period 
 economie and social disturbances. The 
need of making the educational program 
more vital in developing a sound Ameri- 
canism has become more clearly evident. 
At the same time certain proposals and 
attacks upon the educational program 
threaten the service which the educational 
institutions should provide in a democracy. 

The educational program in every coun- 
try reflects to some degree the cultural 
interests of the people. The dominant 
social aspirations not only provide the 
basis for the support of the educational 
program, but they also condition the edu- 
cational policies which are adopted. The 
development of a democracy in this coun- 
try with general concern for the maximum 
development of all the people and the de- 
sire that there be participation on the part 
of all in shaping social policy have caused 
a more extensive program of education to 
be developed in the United States than has 
been attempted in any other country of the 
world. 

We should not conclude, however, that 
equal opportunity for education has been 
made available for all the youth of the 
land. Between a half and a third of the 
adolescents are not enrolled in the high 
schools and, in general, those not in schools 
come from the lower economic levels. Eco- 





nomic status of parents does still affect 
the opportunity of the youth for an edu- 
cation. The group not in school is, on 
the average, of lower level of intelligence 
than that in school. This fact can be 
explained partly by the lower economic 
status of the less able people and by the 
fact that school programs have been bet- 
ter adapted to those of higher ability than 
to those of lower ability. We can not 
say that we have achieved equal educa- 
tional opportunity until children of all 
levels of economic status and all levels of 
ability secure the advantages of education. 
It can be said with assurance that equal 
educational opportunity constitutes one of 
the most important plans in a sound plat- 
form of Americanism. 

The individual who supports a policy 
involving denial of a high level of educa- 
tional opportunity for all our people is in 
conflict with one of the most important of 
the ideals of American life. Those who 
charge that too many young people are 
continuing in school are usually thinking 
chiefly of their own economic advantage or 
fail to appreciate the social implications of 
the policy which they propose. When they 
argue that people to-day are securing too 
much edueation, they are not referring to 
their own children but to the children of 
people in’ social groups not considered by 
them to be deserving of as much considera- 
tion as that to which they belong. 
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‘lation of the program of education 
During 
and 


Ther 
to Americanism is more complex. 
the 
rapid 


fundamental 
the 


strains, fears and unrest accompanying it, 


present period of 


social change, with stresses, 
the democratic values and aspirations of 
the American people are challenged and, in 
The last half 
century has been a period of unprecedented 
from a 


some cases, openly denied. 


development, involving change 
largely rural individualistic life to a com- 
plex, urban, industrial life, with a greatly 


increased amount of interdependence. Eeo- 


nomie insecurity, a large fraction of our 
people with income below that required for 


decent living conditions, extended unem- 
ployment even prior to the depression, 
organized crime, inability of large propor- 
tions to secure proper medical services and 
denial of liberties of minority groups con- 
stitute some of the major maladjustments 
which have developed. President Hoover’s 
Committee on Social Trends 
raises some question concerning the possi- 
bility of managing our complex society on 
a sufficiently high level of efficiency by 
democratic methods to avoid shift to some 
form of dictatorship. Quoting from their 


report: 


Research 


From one point of view our observations show 
great cities from time to time in the grip of or- 
ganized and defiant criminals, rural districts often 
forlornly governed, masses of persons losing confi- 
dence in the ballot and elections, and regarding 
liberty, equality, and democracy as mocking catch- 
words twisted into legalistic defenses of special 
interests. The swift concentration of vast eco- 
nomic power in a period of mergers, and the 
inability of the government to regulate or control 
these combinations, or in many cases to resist their 
corrupting influences, are not encouraging in their 
sinister implications; the organized labor move- 
ment seems declining in numbers and vigor. The 
difficulty of providing a steady stream of high 
competence in political leadership and administra- 
tion has contributed to the difficulty of our prob- 
lem, while the expensive control of masses of 
people through the arts of organized publicity and 
propaganda presents its dubious aspects to the 
observer of democratic trends. Many have been 
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led to conclude reluctantly that the emergence , 

some recognized and avowed form of plutocra} 

dictatorship is not far away. 


This committee was not entirely pessi- 
mistie, however. Quoting again from their 


report: 


An interpretation which seems to have a margin 
of advantage is that of a prospect of a continy. 
ance of the democratic régime, with higher stand 
ards of achievement, with a more highly unified 


and stronger governnent, with sounder types , 


civic training, with a broader social program and 
a sharper edged purpose to diffuse more promptly 
and widely the gains of our civilization, with con 
trol over social and economie forces better adapted 
to the special social tensions of the time, with less 
lag between social change and governmental adap. 
tation and with more pre-vision and contriving 
spirit. 


During the period of economie and social 
changes, there have been important changes 
in the nature and function of our govern- 
ment and changes within the economic sys- 
tem. At the present time, there is much 
discussion and conflict as to what addi- 
tional changes should be made in our eco- 
nomic and governmental organization. 
Those who have been served well by the 
present system tend to resist change, while 
those not served so well struggle to bring 
about modification. If unemployment and 
depression conditions should continue for 
a long period of time, it would seem that 
important changes will be made. Success- 
ful blocking of orderly change by those 
whose interests are best served by the 
status quo is likely to force violent revolu- 
tion if conditions do not improve. Dr. 
Charles E. Merriam, head of the political 
science department, University of Chicago, 
has pointed out that: 


. . . Resistance to change produces more revolu- 
tions than radicalism. Violent revolution arises 
from repression in a period when change is indi- 
cated as necessary, but cannot find its way out 
through the existing institutions. The higher 
strategy is not that of preventing or of decrying 
change but of seeing that it goes in the directions 
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levels, in accordance with the best 


rmation and organizing power we may possess. 


Proposals for social change are subjected 
to vigorous attack, and those who make the 
are sometimes labelled as un- 
American, radical and communistic. Yet, 
as one studies the expressions of the early 
revered leaders of our democracy, one finds 
that they vigorously supported the idea 
of change in, government, even radical 
changes, if the existing government did not 
serve the welfare of the people. A few 
quotations will illustrate. Lincoln con- 
tended that: 


pr posals 


. any people anywhere being inclined and 
having the power have the right to rise up and 
shake off the existing government and form a new 
one that suits them better. This is a most valu- 
able, a most sacred right, a right which we hope 
and believe is to liberate the world. 


Thomas Jefferson was equally specific : 


... A little rebellion now and then is a good 
thing, and as necessary in the political world as 
storms in the physical. Unsuccessful rebellions 
generally establish the encroachments on the rights 
of the people which have produced them. An ob- 
servation of this truth should render honest... 
governors so mild in their punishment of rebellions, 
as not to discourage them too much. It is a medi- 
cine necessary for the sound health of government. 


These quotations have been given not to 
establish the desirability of violent revolu- 
tion, but rather to establish the appropri- 
ateness of recognizing the probability of 
continued social evolution in the future. 
Present governmental forms are not sacred. 
They should be studied, questioned and 
evaluated in relation to their effectiveness 
in serving the needs of the people under 
contemporary conditions. The educational 
program of the nation is concerned not 
only with the task of building understand- 
ing and capacity to participate effectively 
in existing governmental, economic and 
social activities, but also to help the people 
to become socially inventive so that they 
might conceive and adopt more effective 





659 
procedures. Change to new procedures, 
however, always presents a hazard, as the 
new may be less satisfactory than the old. 
Especially in a period of wide-spread dis- 
tress is there the danger that an unin- 
formed and an_ uncritical will 
support the program whose leader makes 
the most extravagant promises, regardless 
of the actual merits of the program. A 


people 


reckless leap to some unsound program may 
be even more disastrous than a blind faith 
and support of a program which served 
well in the past but which is not adapted 
to contemporary conditions. Thus, the 
chief obstacles that stand in the way of 
making progress towards the realization of 
the ideals and dreams of the American 
people are chiefly those of social attitudes, 
social understanding and social inventive- 
ness. These qualities constitute the con- 
cern of education in developing social 
competence. The importance of the task 
of the school in this connection has been 
well stated by President Wilbur: 


The school has a unique position in a democratic 
society as it must enable all the people to develop 
the understanding, the discipline, and the stability 
to cooperate democratically in the management of 
our common affairs so as to promote the welfare 
of our people. This is the most important task of 
the educational workers of the nation. 


The program of social training in the 
schools will doubtlessly receive more atten- 
tion in the future than it has in the past. 
It should comprehend not only the social 
studies but a social interpretation of the 
different subjects. In the social studies, 
more attention should probably be given to 
present-day problems, although historical 
materials will be utilized in giving under- 
standing of contemporary conditions. How 
to handle controversial social problems, 
and practically all important social prob- 
lems have in them an element of contro- 
versy, has caused much discussion. It is 
generally agreed among educators that it 
is not the function of the school to decide 
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which governmental practice is best, and 
then attempt to get acceptance for that 
practice. A much educational 
policy is universally followed in the schools. 
A sound program will have in it five major 
aspects. It will involve the study of the 
development of the democratic ideal in this 
country and in the other countries of the 
world. The American revolution and the 
government which was set up following it 


sounder 


represented a new emphasis on certain 
This study should lead to 
loyalty to those 


social values. 
understanding of and 
democratic goals. 
Second, it will involve a study of modern 
life, covering not only the achievements, 
but also the conflicts and maladjustments. 
How do the great mass of people in the 
United States live? To what extent do 
they have economic security, desirable liv- 
ing conditions, adequate food, adequate 
medical service, liberty, justice and other 
important elements in a desirable life? 
The third phase involves an appraisal of 
existing conditions in relation to our demo- 
cratic ideals and in relation to the possi- 
bilities in American life, considering the 
resources and technology available. The 
fourth phase involves a critical analysis of 
the different proposals for the improvement 
of our social life. This study includes not 
only the minor changes but also social 
theories, such as capitalism, fascism, social- 
ism and communism. Each of the pro- 
posals studied should be considered in 
relation to the democratic ideals. No con- 
cepts will be held from the student because 
they are considered to be dangerous. Stu- 
dents should be informed concerning the 
different proposals and recognize the extent 
to which they are in agreement with our 
democratic traditions. The defense of the 
different proposals will be studied along 
with the attacks of those in opposition to 
them. It is important to keep in mind that 


the teacher is not defending the points of 
view that are studied. 


The fifth phase of 
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the social program will involve actual par- 
ticipation in the management of the schoo! 
and in activities of the community. On al] 
educational levels, students can secure yal. 
uable training in sharing responsibility for 
their activities. Training limited to secur. 
ing information from books alone may not 
have much effect on future behavior. 

The program of social training has been 
challenged by certain individuals and cer. 
tain newspapers, making the charge that 
there are radicals and communists in 
teaching positions and that subversive doe- 
trines are being taught. It is difficult to 
determine the purpose of this attack: 
whether those making it are incorrectly in- 
formed, whether it is an attempt to seek 
notoriety or to improve the sale of what 
they write or publish, whether it shows an 
intolerance of points of view different from 
their own or whether it represents part of 
a fascist movement to crush independence 
in thinking in the social field. I have no 
fear of the loyalty of our teachers to our 
democratic ideals. I am concerned, how- 
ever, with the effect of this unwarranted 
attack in causing many teachers to refrain 
from considering important social problems 
for fear that they will be criticized or that 
their positions will be put in jeopariy. 
Such an effect would seriously devitalize 
the instruction in this important field at a 
time when there is great need for function- 
ing training. 

Minority groups in the different commu- 
nities not infrequently bring pressure on 
boards of education and on state legis- 
latures to require that their particular 
brand of patriotism or economic ideas be 
imposed upon the students. Many boards 
of education and some legislatures have 
resisted these pressures and have held the 
classroom free from such partisan inter- 
ferences. Frequently, the ideas defended 
by these pressure groups are narrow and 
provincial and they sometimes serve the 
special interests of the members of the 
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vroup. Boards of trustees and school ad- 
ministrators have no more important fune- 
tion than to protect the teacher from these 
interferences and attacks. 

The preservation of democracy and the 
making of further progress towards the 
attainment of its ideals are dependent upon 
having eritical social understanding widely 


\WuEN in the course of human events a 
program committee selects the title but 
leaves the content of an address to the 
choice of the speaker, the result must sur- 
prise many. 

Some participants in this program would 
select as the unique character of American 
high-school edueation to-day its democratic 
urge upon all youth, bright or stupid, to 
partake of the offerings. This is unique 
as compared with the persisting policy of 
most European countries to select the 
ablest for the high-school grade and to 
create an intellectual élite. Our present 
service is unique as compared with the 
usage common in the earlier days of the 
older men here. The high school used to 
insist that its business was to train leaders. 
It assumed the right to select those whom 
it considered possessing the traits which 
could be developed into guidance of other 
But it had no classes for teaching 
leadership. It had entrance examinations, 
sifting out of the crowds of children those 
whom it considered, because of higher 
standing in elementary studies, likely to 
become leaders by pursuing high-school 
subjects. The parents of such youths as 
were excluded by this policy resisted pay- 
ing taxes for the privilege of having their 


men. 


1 Address at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, National Education Association, 
Atlantie City, N. J., February 26, 1935. 
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THE UNIQUE CHARACTER OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION TO-DAY’ 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 
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distributed throughout the population. If 
sufficient social understanding ean be de- 
veloped, desirable social changes can be 
made, violent revolution can be avoided, 
demagogues will experience greater diffi- 
eulty in securing support for their imprae- 
ticable schemes, and the welfare of the 
people will be served. 





own children led by the arbitrarily selected 
offspring of other men. Leonard Koos, in- 
defatigable tabulator of high-school objec- 
tives, had, twenty-five years ago, to put 
leadership at the top of the column of 
things which the high-school men said they 
intended their graduates to obtain. In his 
later lists, made up again from the ex- 
pressed purposes of those directing secon- 
dary education, Dr. Koos had to put Jead- 
ership well down at the bottom of the 
record. High-school education to-day is 
unique in that it is adjusting itself to serve 
all children from about eleven years of age 
and upwards. It is less selective, less aris- 
toecratic, more universal, here, than else- 
where or than it was. 

It is unique in that it is willing, now, to 
teach any respectable subject from Hebrew 
to hog-raising. 

If paper and pencil should be passed to 
you for recording what you regard as the 
unique character of education to-day, the 
number and variety of purposes would be 
amazing and commendable. Absence of a 
national high-school program, freedom 
given to local school districts by most of 
the states, have made secondary education 
in America unique in what some commen- 
tators call an educational chaos and others 
a facile adaptation to a diversity of needs. 

Unable, because of temporal and intellec- 
tual limitations, to cover the many uniqui- 
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ties of high-school service, your servant 
will discuss only one—the amazing failure 
of it to do that for which it was set up. 

By the year 1786 it was the conviction 
of thinking Americans that the experiment 
agreed to on the fourth of July, 1776, was 
a failure. A revolution costing much blood 
and treasure had broken the bonds attach- 
ing us to a monarchial rule. A decent re- 
spect for the opinion of mankind had led 
us to declare that we were setting up a new 
government founded on the proposition 
that men are by nature equally entitled to 
certain rights, including life, liberty, the 
pursuit of happiness and the duty of 
changing government when it fails to in- 
sure these rights. The government we 
formed was fizzling out. Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire had indulged in 
armed rebellions. New York and Connec- 
ticut had threatened bloodshed in the set- 
tlement of their state boundary. Georgia 
and South Carolina were ready to shoot 
each other for navigation rights in the 
Savannah River. It looked as though 
Pennsylvania would send troops into the 
Wyoming Valley to take it away from 
Connecticut. Spunky Rhode Island was 
exciting Massachusetts by charging that 
sister commonwealth higher duties on 
goods of the Bay State than Little Rhody 
placed on imports from England. New 
Jersey was hating New York harder and 
harder because of the Empire State’s 
tariff regulations. Thirteen jealous com- 
monwealths without tranquility had failed 
to establish a nation. There was no union. 
Great masses of the people believed that 
things were run in the interests of the rich. 
Lawyers and bankers were bitterly hated. 
The failure to work for a common cause, a 
defect that had nearly wrecked the Revo- 
lution by the desertion of whole regiments, 
had made the land an easy prey to any 
Spanish, French, or British conqueror who 


might have attacked in succession one or 
more of these thirteen states. There was 
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a wide-spread fear of dictatorship backed 
by ex-soldiers clamoring for money. The 
assemblage that met in Philadelphia on the 
fourteenth of May, 1787, was of men who 
had intimate knowledge of the needs of 
their fellow citizens. Manfully they set to 
work to build a nation. After four months 
of discussion, dispute and compromise, 
America had another declaration of prin- 
ciples. 

We know that in reaching the decision 
of July 4, 1776, there was disagreement 
and compromise on details of the reason 
for rejecting British rule. As to the gen- 
eral principles of government subscribed 
to—equal rights, consent of the governed, 
duty to change government when it fails 
to meet the people’s needs—I ean find no 
record of dispute. The Congress espoused 
the statement of aims unanimously. In 
reaching the decision of September 17, 
1787, the frame of government was thie 
subject of bitter disagreement, not without 
disgusted and angry withdrawal from the 
convention by eminent members. But here, 
also, the purposes of the nation—more 
perfect union, justice, tranquility, defence, 
general welfare, and that liberty which 
insures blessings—were formulated by a 
committee and agreed to by the entire con- 
vention without a question. 

Hearing, as we do now, so much incite- 
ment to worship the constitution as if it 
were a sacred table handed down by the 
Almighty, it is startling to read in the 
annals of its own time the frank confes- 
sions of its framers that it was only an ex- 
periment. Washington’s expressed opinion 
was one of doubt. Hamilton repudiated 
the whole plan. Jefferson insisted that 
there should be a new one every seven 
years. Important organizations now urge 
the schools to teach it as an eternal un- 
changing law like those of the Medes and 
Persians. 

In view of the fact that the great pur- 


poses of American government were unan- 
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mously approved by the founders, while 


the machinery was questioned by many un- 
loubted patriots, it is a unique character 
{ American secondary education that it 
has devoted more attention to teaching the 
‘orm of government than to enquiring 
how the spirit of it, equality, union, justice, 
domestic peace, defence against enemies of 
the people, general welfare, and the bless- 
ngs of liberty, can be made secure. 

Edueation was in the picture early in 
the second revolution that resulted without 
bloodshed in the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion: a confirmation of the rights of citi- 
zens as Outlined in the Declaration, a re- 
statement of obligation as expressed in the 
preamble of the constitution and its first 
ten amendments. 

In 1913 Henry R. Evans collected and 
the Federal Bureau of Education printed 
‘Expressions on Education by American 
Statesmen.’’ In 1926 Allen Osear Hansen 
completed and the Maemillan Company 
published ‘‘Liberalism and American Edu- 
cation in the Eighteenth Century.’’ It is 
a study of the old books and pamphlets of 
statesmen and publicists bearing on the 
ways by which the principles of repre- 
sentative democracy shall be secured. The 
gist of these proposals by hundreds of re- 
spected Americans recorded in both books 
is that the education accepted before 1776 
must be so changed as to make civic effi- 
cleney its preponderating aim. A concen- 
trated expression of this accepted belief is 
in Washington’s farewell address to the 
people of the United States. Irving shows 
that Hamilton wrote the passage. Wash- 
ington adopted it as his own. Often have 
you heard it. Maybe you have swallowed 
it whole without analysis. Here it is again: 
‘‘In proportion as the structure of a gov- 
ernment gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened. Promote, therefore, as an ob- 
ject of primary importance institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge.’’ 


vals 


6b. 


I ask you what is the whole meaning of 
this pronouncement? 

What does the general diffusion of know]l- 
edge mean? In Washington’s often 
quoted letter to Governor Brooke of Vir- 
ginia he says ‘‘universal education ought 
to be adopted in the United States.’’ 

What knowledge does Washington say 
should be generally, that is, universally 
diffused? Knowledge that enlightens pub- 
lie opinion. 

On what? On those things in which 
public opinion is recognized as a force be- 
cause of the structure of government. Was 
our government conceived as intended to 
get its power from public opinion? All 
the founders so held. Our structure of 
government is that of representatives se- 
lected to carry out public opinion. 

Is this a fair translation of Washington, 
we should have universal education de- 
voted to polities, polities meaning govern- 
ment? I see no other interpretation. 

How necessary is it? ‘‘Of primary im- 
portance.’’ Yet the Army, the Navy, the 
courts, the post office, the roads, the rivers, 
the harbors rank higher. This, surely, is 
an American idea. No other head of a 
nation had ever so reasoned. The hun- 
dreds of statesmen whose views are given 
by Evans and Hansen in the books I men- 
tioned agree in this that public education 
in this republic must be devoted to the 
diffusion of knowledge of polities. So 
commonly accepted was this as the Ameri- 
ean purpose that the first United States 
law making any mention of education, the 
Ordinance of 1787, declaring that ‘‘schools 
and the means of education shall forever 
be enecouraged,’’ gives the reason: ‘‘for 
good government and the happiness of 
mankind.’’ 

All this might be nothing more than a 
recital of interesting fact and opinion of a 
century and a half ago were it not that the 
proponents of this revolutionary doctrine 
of education pushed their ideas into pro- 
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visions that committed the schools to this 
revolutionary policy and to corresponding 
revolutionary action. 

The states, one after another, passed 
laws requiring everybody, whether or not 
he had any children, to pay taxes for the 
support of public schools. Opponents of 
surprising proposal to make the 
Browns pay for the education of Jones’s 
children urged that this would be taxation 
without The answer to 
that weighty objection was the promise 
that the schools were not to be run for the 
benefit of the children but for a more per- 
fect union, the promotion of justice, do- 
mestiec tranquility, defence from outward 
and inward enemies, general, not children’s 
welfare, and the blessings of liberty. That 
is, to train citizens in polities. 

This, in short, is the history of the 
American idea of public education. The 
United States was the first nation in the 
world so far as I can find out to be founded 
on a declaration of principles. It was the 
first to select education as the means of 
getting these principles to function. It 
was the first to make the education of all 
the people an obligatory payment for 
people without children. It was the first 
to make attendance on school compulsory. 

All this is old stuff to you. Review of 
it is for the purpose of reminding us what 
a startlingly unique character of American 
high-school education to-day lies in the 
failure of high schools to perform the main 
duty for which they were set up. High- 
school failure to justify the taxing of per- 
sons who for themselves or for their chil- 
dren get no benefit from these costly institu- 
tions is a unique fact. 

Why do I select high schools? Why say 
so little of other grades? Because it is 


this 


representation. 


pretty generally realized that the high- 
school age is the time when youth are well 
into the intelligence capable of understand- 
ing the civic ideals. 

So far as I can find from the study of 
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courses and the recorded results, the high. 
school teaching of more perfect union 
means of better distribution of justice 
promotion of tranquility instead of ep. 
durance of bloody civil strife, defeyee 
against public enemies who squander 0, 
steal the people’s money, devotion to gen- 
eral welfare instead of to selfishness, pro. 
tection of freedom of thought and speech 
duty of opposing government which fails 
to insure the people’s rights has been side. 
stepped in every school I know of. So fay 
from an enlightened publie opinion as 4 
force, a power, too many competent judges 
say we have a citizenry of political morons. 
New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, al! 
the American municipalities pay enormous 
sums for high schools which sedulously 
eschew all study of local misgovernment in 
their own localities. Cincinnati citizens 
organize to clean up their government. 
Asked how many high-school teachers came 
into the campaign, the school managers do 
not know of any. The Seaburys, the Stef- 
fenses, the Bakers, who uncover the cor- 
ruption of municipal government declare 
that it is in your town, county and vil- 
lage also. What high-school teacher knows 
whether this is true or not? Set up and 
forever encouraged to secure good govern- 
ment, what high-school faculty knows 
whether the government closest to it is 
good or bad? In three hundred years of 
high-school life in America who ean show 
that it has not been three hundred years 
of puttering? The first half of the period 
was, of course, a time when the dominating 
theory of life was the division of mankind 
into an upper and a lower class. For the 
fortunate let there be schools of polite 
learning; for the others, enough education 
to read the scriptures and compute with 
shillings and pence. In the middle of these 
three hundred years there came to the na- 
tion outside of school the great overturn of 
political thought and the contemporary 
eall for an education devoted to coopera- 
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extension of the rights of man. Said 
Noah Webster, ‘‘the schoolmaster thinks 
the Revolution is over. For him it has not 


ve 


vet begun.”’ 

Who am I to rake up these old fault- 
sndings against high-school education? <A 
miserable sinner, a high-school teacher of 


latin and Greek who believed and preached 
‘he comfortable doctrine that if I drilled 
boys and girls on the syntax of a dead 
language and on the proof of facts about 
triangles and with the manipulation of x 
and y, their minds would be sharpened to 
such an edge as to cut through any prob- 
What mentors did I choose to guide 
my service? The wonderful men who had 
thought out a scheme of education for 
maintaining and strengthening a republic? 
Not I. The lamp to my path was a smudge 
fed by elderly fuddy-duddies who devised 
the entrance requirements to their colleges 
isolated from needed service to the country. 
By historie facet, by logical theory, by the 
source of my wages I was obligated to teach 
a better union, justice, peace within our 
borders, defence from enemies within as 
well as without, general (not my pupils’) 
welfare and liberty. Instead I thought 
myself consecrated to a pre-revolutionary, 
aristocratic, isolated concept of education, 
to wit, scholarship. What is it—scholar- 
ship? It bakes no bread. It feeds no mil- 
lions out of work. It may be used to keep 
youth busy, to delight old age, to ornament 
prosperity, to comfort adversity, a pleasure 
at home, no hindrance abroad, companion- 
ship by night, and in travel and in the 
Scholarship! It must be forever 
encouraged for the happiness of mankind. 
Did not our first mention of education in 
any nation-wide law say education should 
forever be encouraged for the happiness of 
mankind? It is there in the record. But 
it comes second, not first. ‘‘Schools and 
the means of edueation shall forever be en- 
couraged for good government and the 
happiness of mankind.’’ With this man- 


lem. 


country. 
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date before us for the second half of our 
existence in America we of the high schools 
have put stress on the second and less vital 
part of the commandment. With our schol- 
arship and our innumerable high-school 
danees, dramatics, athletics, picnics and 
amusements we have not found much time 
for organizations to study and improve 
the government of 
economy, its honesty, its efficiency. 
child-centered school we seem to me better 
organized to cultivate selfishness than to 
serve the general welfare of the community 
that is paying the bills. All the records of 
investigations I have seen report an ap- 
palling absence of recognition of com- 
munity responsibility by high-school pupils, 
teachers and principals. 

This is no reprimand for them. 
brought no tone of blame into this recital. 
It is an account of what those who pro- 
posed education as a public charge said it 
should do and what they promised in order 
to get the tax laws passed. We are inquir- 
ing as to the workout of that American 
idea and the fulfilment of that promise. 

There is a significant thing about this 
whole business that must not be over- 
looked, even though my narrative is near 
your tiring point. The proponents of 
American public education expected and 
declared that the people, not the teachers 
rule. The people were to make the educa- 
tional revolution and maintain the schools 
for general welfare and good government; 
that is, for politics. It is the people, 
through their representatives, the school 
boards, that have allowed education to re- 
main more an organization for delight and 
for promotion of selfish desire of each bene- 
ficiary to better himself than it has been 
encouraged for justice, general welfare and 
the original propositions. Instead of in- 
sisting that the schools teach polities as 
they were set up to do, school boards in 
numerous cases have forbidden the teach- 


town, its 
In our 


our own 


I have 
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ing of politics. I do not know of a single 
ease in which a school board has risen to 
its plain American duty and reprimanded 
or discharged a teacher for failure to teach 
polities. On the contrary, every one knows 
of instances in which the amazingly absurd 
spectacle has been seen of a teacher being 
reprimanded or discharged for doing that 
which Washington, Jefferson and all those 
responsible for making education a public 
charge said the teacher should do. 

The way out of this educational mess is 
organization. School boards have not led 
education along the intelligently laid-out 
School are 
High-school people 


not 
and 
in- 
and 
hypoerisy of taking the money of a repub- 


American road. boards 
going to do it. 
school superintendents are growing 


creasingly conscious of the absurdity 


lic to perpetuate an education which re- 
tains so much as ours does of the mon- 
Organization 
to show the people why education should 
perform its original political function, or- 
ganization to remake the courses of study 


archy from which it sprung. 


so as to give politics the preponderant 






THE SCHOOL PENSION FUND OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 

THE first report of the government actuary 
under the British Teachers’ (Superannuation) 
Act, 1925, has been issued. A summary in the 
London Times states that it shows a deficiency 
of no less than £9,974,642 in the pension aecount 
as at March 31, 1933. 
the greater part of the deficiency to the fact that 


The actuary attributes 


the longevity of teachers was under-estimated 
in 1923 by the Emmott Committee, on whose re- 
port the act was framed, and that since that 
date the longevity has been increasing. 

on 

The 


thirds of the current cost of teachers’ pensions 


report shows that approximately two 


is borne by the Exchequer. The principal rea- 
son for this is that when the act was passed the 
state took over the whole liability for the years 


of service before June 1, 1922. 
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place, organization to protect teachers 
put in jeopardy by unenlightened schoo} 
boards will hasten the educational reyol). 
tion the founding fathers planned. 

To say that education has not realized 
the expectations of the statesmen who made 
it a public charge is merely to speak simple 
truth. To so direct American education 
that it shall make the promise of its origi. 
nal promoters its plainly preponderating 
purpose is, as I see it, the only course open 
to honest men and women who accept as 
teachers the money taken from the whole 
population taxed not as parents but as citi- 
zens. These people were lured into con- 
senting to tax-supported high schools by 
assurance that this scheme would insure 
good government. To deny that education 
ean do this seems to me a retreat 
cowardice, indolence and despair. 

To march courageously into the cam- 
paign of realizing the hopes of the wonder- 
ful men who originated the American idea 
looks like an adventure with all the thrills 
of glory. Oh, my beloved, what a chance! 


into 


What a chance! 


The government actuary gives figures showing 
that for every 100 deaths expected only 80 for 
men and 72 for women teachers actually took 
place. A subsidiary cause of the deficiency is 
stated to be the revision of salaries in Lord 
Burnham’s Award of 1925, which, while slightly 
inereasing the maximum salaries (on which pen- 
sions are chiefly based) reduced the annual in- 
erements of the salaries of women teachers dur- 
ing the early years of service, and accordingly 
diminished the amount of contributions brought 
into the pension account. A minor factor affect- 
ing the scheme is stated to be that the propor- 
tion of retirements on grounds of health had 
been less than anticipated. 

He estimates that in order to make good the 
deficiency an increase of the rate of contribu- 
tions from 10 per cent. of salary to 12 per cent. 
would be required. In view of the increasing 
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ongevity of teachers, the question whether this 
‘nerease would be permanently sufficient must 
depend upon the results of future valuations. 
On this basis it would appear that the benefits 
enjoyed by the teachers since the act came into 
foree have been something like 20 per cent. 
hicher than the contributions warranted. 

The report contains analyses showing how the 
cost of benefits is divided between the three con- 
tributing parties. For the period from June 1, 
1922, when eontributions began, to March 31, 
1933, the valuation date, the allocation of the 
burden was: Teachers 29.3 per cent., employers 
5.6 per cent., Exchequer 65.1 per cent. The ap- 
portionment of liability likely during the life- 
time of the existing teachers and pensioners, fol- 
owing Mareh 31, 1933, is estimated to be: 
Teachers 21.1 per cent., employers 10.6 per 
cent., Exchequer 68,3 per cent. 

The act provided that in return for a contri- 
bution of 10 per cent. of salary (5 per cent. be- 
ing paid by the teacher and 5 per cent. by the 
employer, the latter ranking for grant from the 
Exehequer as part of the educational services) 
the teachers should receive on retirement at the 
age of 60 a pension and a lump sum based on 
the number of years’ service and the average 
salary of the teacher during the concluding five 
years. 

The main purpose of the actuary’s valuation, 
statutory every seven years, was to determine the 
sufficiency or otherwise of the contributions to 
support the benefits payable in respect of the 
contributory period from June 1, 1922, when 
teachers were first required to pay contributions 
towards the benefits originally granted free. 
The Emmott Committee considered that a gross 
rate of contributions of 10 per cent. would be 
suitable for securing the benefits proposed, and 
this report provides the first opportunity of 
determining whether the statistical assumptions 
and the financial basis on which the act was 
framed were reasonably correct. 

The cut in teachers’ salaries made in 1931 and 
partially restored in 1934 affected the pensions 
of teachers retiring during the period of its 
operation. This proved to be a factor disturb- 
ing valuation, and the government actuary con- 
sidered that the only practicable course was to 
value the benefits and contributions as if no eut 
had been imposed. 
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AWARDS OF THE WOODROW WILSON 
FOUNDATION 

THE directors of the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 

foundation’s 

Masaryk, of 


Czechoslovakia, in reeognition of his steadfast 


dation have voted to award the 


medal to President Tomas G. 
support of the Wilsonian principles of demoe- 
racy, self-determination and personal freedom. 
The foundation 
amounting to $15,000 to four organizations, in- 
eluding one of $4,000 to the Graduate Faculty 
of Political 
“University in Exile.” 

The citation accompanying this award said: 


also made money awards 


and Social Seienee known as the 


To the Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Exile’’), 


afraid to maintain at every hazard and all costs 


Science (‘‘the University in men not 
their devotion to liberal democracy and academic 
freedom, in recognition of their contribution to the 
welfare of this country in giving a practical demon 
stration of the vitality of the principles of true 
scholarship and to encourage them to continue 
teaching, in a free land, the truth as they know it. 


The foundation awarded $3,000 to the ‘Na- 
tional League of Women Voters; $3,000 to the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, and $5,000 to the League of Nations 
Association to be used at its discretion for the 
furtherance of its educational work. 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign 
Affairs, was elected president of the foundation, 
succeeding Roland S. Morris, of Philadelphia, 
formerly Ambassador to Japan. Raymond B. 
Fosdick and Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach were 
elected vice-presidents. The new directors are: 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president-elect of the Johns 
Hopkins University; Dr. Edwin F. Gay, pro- 
fessor of economic history at Harvard; Senator 
James P. Pope, of Idaho, and Professor James 
T. Shotwell, of Columbia. 
man H. Davis, Vanee C. MeCormick, Esther G. 
Ogden and former Governor James M. Cox. 


They succeed Nor 


THE YOUTHFUL UNEMPLOYED 
AN investigation of the home backgrounds, 
migrations and health conditions of America’s 
youthful unemployed has been begun by the 
Harvard Division of Sociology in collaboration 
with the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Welfare. When the investigation is concluded, 
a group will be selected to go over the data and 
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suggest ways of dealing with the problem of 
unemployed youth. 

Sixteen members of the Harvard faculty are 
conducting the research, which is under the gen- 
eral supervision of a central committee com- 
posed of Carle C. Zimmerman, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology; Edwin B. Wilson, professor 
of vital statisties; James Ford, associate pro- 
fessor of social ethies, and John D. Black, pro- 
fessor of economics. 

The list of those carrying on the research and 


the subjects they will investigate follows: 


Charles A. Anderson, instructor in sociology: 
‘*Mating and Family Conditions.’’ 

Niles Carpenter, professor of sociology and head 
of the department of sociology at the University 
of Buffalo Harvard: 
‘* Migrations. ’’ 

Donald H. 
business statistics at the Harvard Business School: 


‘* Analysis of Unemployment in Various Types of 


and visiting leeturer at 


Davenport, associate professor of 


9 


Industry. 

Walter F. Dearborn, professor of education and 
director of the Psycho-Edueational Clinic of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education: ‘‘ School 
and Home Background as Factors in Unemploy- 
ment. ’? 

Carl R. Doering, assistant professor of vital sta- 
tisties: ‘*‘Population Conditions Leading to Un- 
employment. ’’ 

James Ford, associate professor of social ethics: 
‘* Housing Conditions. ’’ 

Dr, Elizabeth W. Gilboy, secretary to the Com- 
mittee on Research in Social Sciences: ‘‘ Family 
Budgets. ’’ 

Earnest A. 
‘*Physical Selectivity.’’ 

Robert K. 
sistants in sociology: ‘‘Group Life.’’ 


Hooton, professor of anthropology: 


Merton and Emile B. Smullyan, as- 
Taleott Parsons, instructor in sociology: ‘‘ Med- 
ical Treatment. ’’ 
Phillip J. 


tion: ‘‘Influence of the Depression on Recent Har- 


Rulon, assistant professor of educa- 


vard Graduates. ’’ 
LETCHWORTH VILLAGE SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
A SECOND session of the “Letchworth Village 
Summer School for the Study of Mental De- 


ticieney” will be held under the auspices of the 
New York State Department of Mental Hygiene 
at Letehworth Village, Thiells, N. Y. 

During this period a study of mental defi- 


ciency will be made through the various avenues 
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of biological patterns, neuro-endocrinology, psy 
chiatry, psychology and sociology. The aim js 
to stimulate more wide-spread interest in men- 
tal deficiency; to encourage medical students and 
graduates in the study of the many ramifica- 
tions of the subject; to afford training toward 
clinical and research studies for qualified non- 
medical students, and to correlate the problems 
of mental deficiency with recent advances in 
allied biological and sociological seiences. 
The session will be divided as follows: 
July 1st-—July 13th—Comparative Psychobiol 
ogy. 
15th—July 
ogy. 

July 22nd—Aug. 3rd—Psychiatry. 

Aug. 5th-Aug. 11th—Special Reports and Re 
views. 


July 20th—Neurology-Endoerinol- 


The mornings of these periods will be devoted 
to clinical studies; the afternoons to lectures, 
demonstrations, round-tables by leading inves- 
tigators and visits to other institutions. 
the latter are included: 


Among 


(a) A panel discussion on the subject, ‘‘ The 
Psychologist’s Report; Its Place in the Work of 
the Mental Hygiene or Psychiatrie Clinic’’—under 
the auspices of the Summer School Staff in co- 
operation with the Association of Consulting Psy- 
chologists. 

(b) Visits to American Museum of Natural 
History (Studies in Phylogenesis); Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, Station for Experimental 
ivolution and Eugenics Record Office; Cornell 
Morphology Farm and Sing Sing Prison Classifica- 
tion Clinie. 


Communieations should be addressed to Dr. 
Charles S. Little, Superintendent, Letchworth 
Village, Thiells, New York. 


CONFERENCE ON MALADJUSTMENT 
IN THE SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK CITY 

A MOVEMENT to focus “the best thinking of 
schools, institutions, social agencies and citizens” 
on the pressing problems of maladjustment, 
retardation, truancy and delinquency, was initi- 
ated on May 6 by Dr. Harold G. Campbell, su- 
perintendent of schools of New York City. Dr. 
Campbell invited city and state officials to join 
with the Board of Education and executives of 


. . . . . onl 
organizations interested in promoting the wel- 
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fare of youth in a two-part conference and 


liseussion to be held at the Board of Edu- 


panei a 
cation. The first meeting has been arranged for 
May 20 and the second a week later. 

Out of the two discussions it is hoped to de- 
velop a comprehensive program for coping with 
the four problems. Proposals made by the con- 
ference are expected to be reflected in the school 
budget for 1936, and the presence of govern- 
ment officials is designed partly to acquaint 
them with the gravity of the situation, so they 


I 


ay provide the required funds. 
The eonference will be the forerunner of a 
series of others at which eivie leaders will be 
urged to express their views as a guide in the 
formulation of educational policy. 

The superintendent of schools, it is under- 
stood, expeets to rely to a large extent on such 
expressions in carrying out his program of indi- 
vidualized instruction in all schools. 

The first of the two sessions will be devoted to 
retardation and maladjustment, and the second 
to truaney and delinquency. In announcing the 
conference, Dr. Campbell said: “Maladjustment 
and retardation constitute a double challenge to 
the professional knowledge and skill of the mod- 
ern teacher and to the practical wisdom of those 
who provide the conditions under which the child 
can reach his fullest growth as an individual and 
as a useful member of society.” 

Members of the Board of Estimate, justices of 
Children’s Court, the education committees of 
the State Senate and Assembly and members 
of the budget director’s staff are among those 
invited to take part in discussion of the nine- 


page agenda. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS OF HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 

THE Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago from July 10 to 12. An invita- 
tion is extended to officers and faculty members 
of all higher institutions that engage in teacher 
training. 

The central theme of the institute is “The 
Academie and Professional Preparation of See- 
ondary-Sehool Teachers.” This subject was se- 
lected for discussion as a result of an interest 
shown in it by institutions in various sections of 
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the country and by various national and regional 
agencies. 

The program on July 10 will inelude a diseus 
sion of “Recent Trends in American Seeondary 
Edueation,” by Professor M. H. Willing, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; “Present Status of the 
Preparation of Secondary-School Teachers,” by 
Dean Thomas E. Benner, University of [linois; 
“Fundamental Issues Involved in Determining 
Where Secondary-School Teachers Should Be 
Prepared,” by Henry Klonower, chief of the 
Teacher Division, Department of Public Instrue- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and “The Se- 
lective Admission and Promotion of Prospective 
Seeondary-School Teachers,” by President 
Frank E. Baker, Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

On July 11, experimental programs in pre- 
paring secondary-school teachers will be de- 
scribed by representatives of six institutions: 
New College for the Education of Teachers, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Alexander; the University of 
Chicago, by Professor Henry W. Prescott; the 
University of Ohio, by Dean George F. Arps; 
the New Jersey State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, by President H. A. Sprague; William and 
Mary College, Williamsburg, by Dean K. J. 
Hoke, and Harvard University, by Professor 
Howard E. Wilson. 

The program on July 12 will be concerned 
with four curriculum issues: “The Place of Gen- 
eral and Liberal Education in the Preparation 
of Teachers,” by Professor Hayward Keniston, 
“The Breadth and 

Specific Teaching 


University of Chicago; 
Depth of Preparation in 
Fields,” by Professor Edith Parker, University 
of Chicago; “The Nature and Seope of the Pro- 
fessional Preparation of Secondary-School 
Teachers,” by Professor Raleigh Schorling, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and “The Cultivation of 
Essential Personal Qualities,’ by Dean Ralph 
Noyer, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 

CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF 

ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


THE controversial question of what is pos- 
sible, reasonable and desirable in the integra- 
tion of English and literature with related sub- 
jects in college and high-school curricula will be 
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at the conterence on high school and 
ve Knelish to be held under the auspices ot 
English 


the National Couneil of Teachers of 


during the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association meeting in Denver, from July 
lto 6. A radical statement on the question will 
John J. DeBoer, of 
and a 


Reynolds, of the University 


be given by the Chicago 


Normal College, conservative statement 
by Dr. George I, 
ot Colorado. 


by Professors William L. Wrinkle, of the Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, and Allan Abbott, 


The general discussion will be led 


of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

A federal project in teaching silent reading 
earried out in the High 
School, New York City, under the direction of 
Dr. Stella S. Center, chairman of the depart- 
ment of English, will be described by her. Pro- 
fessor EK. A. Cross, of the Colorado State Teach- 


Theodore Roosevelt 


ers College, will be chairman of the meeting, 


which will be held on Wednesday atternoon, 


July 3. 

The changing curriculum in elementary En- 
glish is the subject of the conference on ele- 
mentary English arranged for Tuesday after- 
noon, July 2. The speakers will be Carrie Ed- 
mondson, Milwaukee State College, 
Ethel Holmes, principal, Wyman School, Den- 
ver, and Dr. Paul McKee, director of elemen- 


Teachers 


tary edueation, Colorado State College of Edu- 


cation. 

A joint session of the National Council of 
Teachers of English and the Department of 
Secondary Edueation of the National Edueation 
Association will be held on Monday afternoon, 
July 1, with Miss Sophia Camenisch, of the 
Chicago Normal College, presiding. Professor 
EK. A. Cross will speak on “The Contributions 
Literature and English Can Make Toward the 
Solution of Youth Problems of To-day.” Dr. 
Ernest D. Lewis, of Evander Childs High 
School, New York City, is chairman of the 
Department of Secondary Edueation, and Dr. 
Charles Swain Thomas, of Harvard University, 
is president of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 

EDUCATION AT THE SUMMER MEET- 

ING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 


TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE 


THE summer meeting of Section Q (Educa- 
tion) of the Ameriean Association for the Ad- 
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vancement of Science will be held at the Univer. 
sity of Minnesota on June 27 and 28. 

The morning session on June 27 will be eon- 
cerned with five problems relating to higher 
education: “The Movement to Establish a Na- 
tional University,” by Professor Edgar B. Wes- 
ley, University of Minnesota; “Report of Re- 
search on Learning in Colleges of Liberal Arts,” 
by Dan Feder, research associate in personnel, 
University of lowa; “Studies of Admission 
Problems at the University of Minnesota,” by 
Professor Charles W. Boardman, University of 
Minnesota; “An Experimental Program of Ex 
aminations in the General College of the Univer- 
Alvin C. 
University of Minnesota, and “The 


sity of Minnesota,” by Professor 
Eurich, 
Combined Physies and Chemistry Course in the 
General College,” by Frederick Hovde, assistant 
director of the General College, University ot 
Minnesota. 

The afternoon session is organized around 
four problems relating to the improvement of 
learning: “Discovery Versus Authoritative Iden- 
tification in the Learning of Children,” by Dean 
T. R. MeConnell, Cornell College; “A Study of 
the Relations of Certain Factors to Achievement 
in the Secondary School,” by Frank H. Finch, 
instructor in the University High School, and 
Claude E. 
tion, the University of Minnesota; “The Results 
ot New Techniques Applied to Reading Dis- 
abilities,” by Protessor Paul A. Witty, of North- 
western University, and “Adult Learning,” by 
Herbert Sorenson, assistant professor of educa- 


Nemzek, research fellow in educa- 


tional psychology, University of Minnesota. 

On Thursday evening, June 27, a joint dinner 
has been arranged for Section Q (Kducation) 
and Section I (Psychology) under the direction 
of Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta (at- 
filiated organizations). Two interesting reports 
will be presented on this occasion: “The Limits 
of Learning Ability,” by John E. Anderson, 
director of the Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and “Experiments | 
Would Like to Help on in Human Learning,” by 
Frederic B. Knight, professor of psychology and 
education, University of Lowa. 

The final session, Friday morning, June 238, is 
held jointly with Section I (Psychology) and 
will consist of a series of reports of childhood 
studies: “Responses of New-born Infants to 
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lored Lights,’ by Josephine M. Smith, of 
‘he Towa Child Welfare Station; “An Explana- 

n of Pavlovian Internal Inhibition as an Ex- 
nerimental Artifact,” by M. A. Wenger, re- 


rah associate of the Iowa Child Welfare Sta- 
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[uz Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association will meet next 
vear in St. Louis from February 21 to 27, 


under the presidency of Dr. A. J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of the schools of Providence, 
R. I. 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the retire- 
ment of Dr. Frederick Lent, for the last seven- 
teen years president of Elmira College. His 
successor has not yet been named. 

Press dispatches report that Dr. Harmon W. 
Caldwell, dean of the Lumpkin School of Law 
it the University of Georgia, will be promoted 
to the presideney to sueceed Dr. S. V. Sanford, 
who has been eleeted chancellor of the univer- 
sity system. It is also stated that Judge Lucian 
P. Goodrich, of Griffin, will be invited to succeed 
Dr. Caldwell as head of the Law School. 


Dr. CHARLES A. Bearp, formerly professor of 
history at Columbia University, has been named 
honorary chaneellor of Union College, Scheneec- 
tady, New York, for 1935. He succeeds Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, associate director of the Gen- 
eral Eleetrie Company Research Laboratory. 
He will deliver the address at the 139th annual 
commencement exercises on June 10. 


Tue president of the British Board of Edu- 
cation has appointed Perey Hague Jowett, 
principal of the London County Council Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, to be principal of the 
Royal College of Art, in succession to Sir Wil- 
liam Rothenstein, who is retiring next August. 


Mayor La GuarprA, of New York City, has 
named Dr. Alberto C. Bonaschi, secretary of the 
Italian Chamber of Commerce, to succeed Wil- 
liam J. Weber as one of the seven members of 
the Board of Edueation. Dr. Bonaschi, who is 
sixty-six years old, was born in Bergamo, Italy, 
studied at the University of Milan and came to 
this country in 1898. He has been a high school 
teacher and an instructor at City College. 
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tion; “Color Blindness in Young Children,” by 
Kthlyn V. 


sota, and “The Development of Logical Processes 


Hurd, of the University of Minne- 


in School Children,” by Jean Marquis, of the 
University of Minnesota. 


Dr. OscaR JAMES CAMPBELL, professor of 
English at the University of Michigan, has been 
called to a professorship of English in Colum- 
bia University, the appointment to take effect 
on February 1, 1936. The appointment fills in 
part the vacancies caused by the recent deaths 
of Professors Ashley H. Thorndike and George 


Krapp. 


Dr. GEorGE McLean Harper, JR., assistant 
professor of classics at Yale University, has been 
called to Williams College. He will have the 
rank of full professor and will be chairman of 
the department of classical languages. 


Proressor Roy WELCH, chairman of the de- 
partment of music at Smith College, has been 
appointed professor of musie at Princeton Uni- 
versity, where he has been a visiting professor. 


Dr. ALICE LEAHY, who has been a lecturer in 
sociology at the University of Minnesota and a 
research worker in the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, has resigned to go next fall to the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., where she will 
become an associate professor of sociology. 


Proressor G. H. DANTON, since 1927 head 
of the department of German at Oberlin Col- 
lege, has resigned to take over the direction of 
the modern language division at Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. He will have charge of work 
in German, French and Spanish. 


Dr. Paut R. Hanna, assistant professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has resigned to accept a position at 
Stanford University. 

ProFessor Epwarp A. WHITNEY has resigned 
as master of Kirkland House, Harvard Univer- 
sity. The resignation, which is prompted by 
poor health, will take effect next September. 
He was appointed master in 1929, before the 
construction of Kirkland House was completed, 
and he took up residence there at its opening 
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in September, 1931. Professor Whitney will be 
on sabbatical leave for the first half of the year 
1935-36, but at the beginning of the second half- 
year will resume his work as associate professor 
of history and literature. 

Tue order of the Crown of Italy was formally 
presented on May 7 to President James Rowland 
Angell, of Yale University, by Augusto Rosso, 
the Italian The 
ferred upon Dr. Angell with the rank of grand 
officer, the highest degree, for his part in im- 


proving cultural relations between Yale Univer- 


ambassador. order was con- 


sity and the Italian universities through the ex- 
change of students, the teaching of Italian at 
Yale and the establishment of the Sala Italiana. 


THE degree of doctor of letters will be con- 
ferred in June by the University of Cambridge 
on Dr. Roger Bigelow Merriman, Gurney pro- 
fessor of history and political science at Har- 
vard University. 

THE Mendel Medal, awarded annually by Vil- 
lanova College for research by a scientific man 
who is a Roman Catholic, was presented on May 
7 to Dr. Francis Owen Rice, professor of chem- 
istry at the Johns Hopkins University. The 
Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, president of the 
college, the faculty 
dinner with an attendance of about two hundred. 


made presentation at a 


L. F. N. McWuorrter, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, Minneapolis, has been elected 
president of the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. He succeeds 
Dr. L. D. Coffman, president of the University 
Dr. MeWhorter held his 


present position at Minneapolis for the past 


of Minnesota. has 
thirteen years. 

Dr. Henry L. Stimson, a former governor- 
general of the Philippines and a former secre- 
tary of state, who has been since 1905 a member 
of the board of trustees of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, has been elected president of the board. 
He graduated from the academy in 1883. 


Dean Dexter 8. Kimpauu, of the College of 
Engineering at Cornell University, has been 
elected president of the Ithaca Chamber of Com- 
merece. Professor Emeritus Walter F. Willcox, 
economics, is national councillor. President Far- 
rand is an honorary member of the board of 
directors. 
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H. B. Gouau, superintendent of schools. §; 
Cloud, Minnesota, has been unanimously ye 
elected with a salary of forty-eight hundred 
dollars. 

THe Rev. Dr. James E. Coons, president 0: 
Iowa Wesleyan College, has been elected head 
master of Tilton School, New Hampshire. [fe 
sueceeds Thomas W. Watkins. 

Dr. C. J. KEPPEL, assistant head master and 
dean of boys at the Cranbrook School, Bloom 
field Hills, Mich., was elected on May 5 head 
master of Tome School, Port Deposit, Md. Dr. 
Keppel assumes his new work at the end of 
June. He sueceeds R. J. Shortlidge, who has 
been head master for the last three years and 
who will become head master of the Pauling, 
N. Y., School. 

Dr. Bircw E. Bayn has been appointed di 
rector of the newly formed department of health 
and physical education of the Washington, 
D. C., schools. 

Dr. Kart T. Compton, president of the Mas 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and president 
of the American Association for the Advance 
ment of Science, gave on May 10 a popular lec 
ture on “Some New Developments and Applica 
tions of High Voltage Electricity” before the 
Lancaster Branch of the association. 

GOVERNOR JAMES M. Cur.ey, of Massachiu 
setts, will be the commencement speaker at tl 
graduation exercises of the Massachusetts Stat 
College on June 10. 

Grorce C. Hout, a member of the faculty at 
the Fresnel Ranch Sehool in Tueson, Ariz., son 
of President Hamilton Holt, of Rollins Col- 
lege, will give the commencement address at the 
college on June 3. 

Dr. Davin WEGLEIN, 
schools for Baltimore, gave an address before 
the School of Education of New York Univer- 
sity on May 11. His subject was “The Develop 
ment of a City School System.” 


superintendent 01 


Mrs. NorMAN BENTWICH, labor candidate to 
Parliament and member of the educational com- 
mittee of the London County Council, spoke at 
New York University on May 13. Her subject 
was “Education in England To-day.” 


A MEMORIAL service for Dr. Felix Adler, 
founder of the Society for Ethical Culture, was 
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t the society’s headquarters in New York 

City on May 12. Bruce Bliven, editor of The 
Republie and John L. Elliott, a leader of 
e society, spoke on “Nationalism,” the subject 
which Dr. Adler devoted his last unpublished 
rk. Dr. Adler died on April 24, 1933. 


Dr. CHARLES Horace Ciapp, president of 
Montana State University, died on May 9. He 

s fifty-one years old. 

Mrs. JosepH P. Mumrorp, from 1893 to 1912 
president of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, died on May 9 at the age of 

Dr. CLARENCE CASON, head of the department 

journalism, of the University of Alabama, 
died on May 8 at the age of thirty-seven years. 

Tue death at the age of sixty-two years is an- 
nouneed of Dr. Charles Augustine Coulomb, dis- 
‘t superintendent of schools for West Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on May 8. 


ty) 


Dr. Paut Kyte, founder and headmaster of 
the Kyle School for Boys at Irvington-on-Hud- 
son, died by suicide on May 8. He was seventy- 


eight years old. 


THe death at the age of eighty-four years is 
announeed at Vaneouver of Professor Edward 
Odlum, formerly prineipal of Toya-Eiwa Gakko, 
a Methodist eollege in Tokyo. 


A state conference on guidance, with par- 
ticular referenee to secondary schools, was held 
on April 12 and 13 at the University of Oregon, 
under the auspices of the School of Education 
and the loeal chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. The 
principal visiting speakers were: Dr. Grayson 
N. Kefauver, of Stanford University; S. E. 
Fleming, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Seattle; Dr. John E. Corbally and Dr. Francis 
F. Powers, of the University of Washington, 
and Carl W. Salser, of Oregon State College. 


WHEN the ninth season of the Allegany 
School of Natural History in Allegany State 
Park, New York, opens on July 5 for seven 
weeks of combined study and vacation, the all- 
day class plan of other years will be continued. 
Each class is with the instructor for a full day 
each week as well as for a conference hour later 
in the week. In addition each student works out 
of class independently or with occasional direc- 
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tion for nearly two days. Two courses ordi- 
narily constitute a full program, but students 
may enroll in only one course. Courses in bot 
any, zoology, geology, bird study and nature 
study are offered. College credits may be earned. 
The school draws its students from among sci 
ence teachers and students, scout and camp 
leaders and those interested in the nature study 


work of museums, public forests and parks. 


GOVERNOR LEHMAN, of New York State, has 
signed the Weisman bill insuring equal privi- 
leges to students in schools and colleges sup- 
ported by publie funds, regardless of race, creed 
or color. The Feld bills which would have re- 
stored cuts amounting to $18,000,000 a year to 
the salaries of teachers, firemen, policemen and 
other civil service employees of New York City, 
60,000 in all, have been vetoed. The Governor 
in commenting noted that the bills provided for 
the repeal of the statutes of 1932 which per- 
mitted the city of New York to reduce salaries 
of teachers and other civil service employees in 
such city. The bills would put an end to the 
salary reductions which New York City has 
made pursuant to these statutes and conse- 
quently greatly increase its budget. “The mayor 
of the city had advised me that he is opposed 
to this legislation. I am therefore vetoing the 
bills.” 


THE fourteen State Teachers Colleges in 
Pennsylvania have filed works project requests 
amounting to $10,073,614 with the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works. 
They are being considered with the many other 
works projects filed by state-owned institutions 
and various municipalities and school districts 
for work to be done through the state’s alloca- 
tion from public works funds. The college re- 
quests are: Bloomsburg, $1,048,000; California, 
$520,000; Cheyney Training School for Teach- 
ers, $736,615; Clarion, $490,000; East Strouds- 
burg, $1,046,595; Edinboro, $620,000; Indiana, 
$1,200,000; Kutztown, $580,000; Lock Haven, 
$450,000; Mansfield, $535,000; Millersville, 


$518,000; Shippensburg, $1,167,500; Slippery 
Rock, $645,000, and West Chester $516,904. 
Among the state-owned schools the requests 
amount to $1,145,000, as follows: Soldiers’ Or- 
phan School, Seotland, $695,000; State Oral 
School for the Deaf, Scranton, $315,000; Thad- 
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deus Stevens Industrial School, Lancaster, 


$135,000. 


THE Federal Grand Jury Association for the 
Southern District of New York has sent a letter 
to the Senate Appropriations Committee of the 
United States Government concerning the teach- 
ings of subversive doctrines which reads in part 
as follows: “Convineing evidence has been 
brought to our attention that publie funds of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
were used to pay adult students $8 a week to 
be taught communism and subversive doctrines. 
We understand that there were some 20,000 of 
such students in more than twenty schools for 
workers scattered throughout the country, and 
that the graduates were to become instructors 
and leaders in activities intended to bring about 
the Walter 
Langsdorf, assistant administrator of the Emer- 


gency Relief Bureau, states that the particular 


’ ” 
overthrow of our government. 


project that was criticized in the letter was a 
six weeks’ course of study arranged by the 
FERA in Washington. He said that commu- 
nism and subversive doctrines were not taught 
and that federal and state investigations in the 
past had failed to show that there were any 
grounds for the charge. 


Dr. W. F. 
German at Northwestern University will aeccom- 
pany an educational tour through Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria and Hungary during the 
summer months. The tour is organized by the 
Educational and Recreational Travel Bureau and 
is supported by the Carl Schurz Association and 
the Student Exchange Service of Berlin. Leav- 
ing New York on June 29 on the North German 
Lloyd steamer, Columbus, the tour will proceed 
from Bremen to the Harz mountains for a five- 
day sojourn. Berlin and Dresden are next on 
the program, each taking up several days. The 
trip will continue to Prague, Budapest, Vienna 
and Munich and then goes, via Lake Constance, 
to the William Tell country in Switzerland. 
Freiburg and the Black Forest are the next 
stops. The varied attractions of Heidelberg and 
Frankfurt will be examined and finaily the jour- 
ney follows the Rhine to end in Cologne and 
Bremen on August 29. SS Bremen will carry 
the group back to New York. The tour will be 


LEOPOLD, associate professor of 
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made in small groups of twenty-five to thirty. 
A second group will be in charge of Professor 
Purin, of the University of Wisconsin. The aim 
of the tour is cultural and educational, but firs:- 
hand impressions about the political conditions 
of New Germany will be gathered informally oy 
the way. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, will 
conduct an educational field course in Mexieo 
during the coming summer. Two student groups 
will be organized. The first group will sail from 
New York or depart by train from other points 
on August 1 and return on September 3. The 
second will leave on August 15 and return on 
September 17. Each group will have three 
weeks in Mexico City and outlying areas with 
lectures and field trips emphasizing rural edu- 
cation, native arts and erafis and social and 
economic problems. Members of both groups 
will be enabled further to attend part or all of 
the New Education Fellowship Conference meet- 
ing in Mexico City, from August 26 to 31. This 
course will be directed by Professor Mabe! 
Carney under the auspices of the International 
Institute of Teachers College and in cooperation 
with the Federal Department of Edueation in 
Mexico. It may be taken for two, éhree or four 
points of credit or without eredit. The total 
cost per student will average about $300. 


A speciaAL cable from Shanghai to the Vew 
York Times reports that compulsory military 
training in the higher and middle schools and 
the universities was called for in a law passed 
three years ago, but this has been extensively 
enforced by Nanking only in the last two years. 
Regular army officers are now stationed in 
many schools supervising routine tri-weekly 
drills. Last year students were compelled to 
attend a three weeks’ summer training camp, 
but because of wide-spread popular resentment 
the summer training will not be held this year. 
Considerable laxity is displayed in carrying out 
routine drilling, depending on the individual 
school’s location in relation to Nanking and the 
zeal of the officer in charge. Registered mis- 
sionary schools also are subject to training. 
Regulations similar to Nanking’s are enforced 
in Kwangtung, Kwangsi and other semi-autono- 
mous areas. 
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DISCUSSION 


HIGH SCHOOLS FOR WHOM 
KxowinG how the social welfare depends 
the proper functioning of machines in this 
machine age, Why should high-school counsellors 
seek to turn all the bright young people of the 
country into lawyers, doctors or philosophers, 
and all the dullards into mechanics? A wide- 
spread fallacy among secondary schools is the 
be lief that a backward youth, unable to meet the 

‘lere entrance standards now current in the 
hich schools, should be deprived of further eul- 
rural education and transferred to a course where 
some kind of manual or occupational training 
The assumption is that a youth of 


ipon 


awaits him. 
Voeational schools have learned, however, that 
this assumption is not true; and they are striving 
to avoid becoming a dumping ground for re- 
jected students from the high sehools. Actually 
it is necessary for students to have good intelli- 
gence in order to do superior work either in the 
mechanical trades or in academic studies. 

In order to give every child a fair and equal 

pportunity to share in the social heritage which 
comes through education, the high-school system 
must make provision for children who are back- 
ward as well as those who are bright. High 
schools ean not do this by segregating them 
socially through placing them in a dunce cate- 
gory. On the contrary, high schools must permit 
the backward child to take the same cultural 
courses that they offer to the bright and to share 
with the brighter pupils a wholesome social en- 
vironment. Is it not worth while to have our 
future citizens, even if they be day laborers, 
acquire some appreciation for the world’s social 
experience, its fine arts, its scientific discoveries? 
If we are training for better citizenship, what 
outeome can be more useful than habits of spend- 
ing leisure time in cultural pursuits? 

When boys and girls reach the age of sixteen, 
retarded in their mental development possibly to 
a mental age of twelve, they simply can not suc- 
ceed well either in vocational courses or in high- 
school courses conducted on a college entrance 
basis. Knowing this to be a fact, the high 
schools need to make provision for such children 
to pursue the study of literature, science, mathe- 
maties and other fields of culture on a level of 


comprehension suitable to the twelve-year men- 
tal age. To make this provision, however, re- 
quires a new kind of teaching. It requires a 
simplification of terms, individual adaptation of 
methods and a sympathetic understanding of 
difficulties. Administratively it requires the ob- 
literation of failures on the part of sincere stu- 
dents; it necessitates awarding credits for pur- 
poses other than college entrance; it means the 
issuance of high-school diplomas on a new basis. 

Every student who pursues a course success- 
fully in the high school, even though it be on the 
level of the twelve-year mental age, should re- 
ceive a credit towards graduation. Neither the 
school record nor the diploma should differen- 
tiate between the backward-minded pupil and 
the bright in this respect. 
school, however, should not cease its preparation 
of students for admission to college. Any stu- 
dent who has the quality of mind and achieve- 
ment necessary to pursue college work success- 
fully should be awarded a college entrance cer- 
tificate in addition to his high-school diploma. 
Colleges need merely to recognize this additional 
certificate instead of the diploma for the admis- 
sion of select students without examination. 

Education is society’s principal instrumental- 
ity for transmitting to each succeeding genera- 
tion the best ideals and accomplishments of the 
past. To restrict more than one half of the 
population to elementary school courses, there- 
fore, is indefensible. Elementary schools teach 
principally the rudiments of learning which 
may be ealled the tools of culture rather than 
culture itself; but the secondary schools offer a 
curriculum rich in the knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of human experience. For this reason the 
secondary schools should be open to all young 
people of suitable age, excepting those who are 
so mentally low as to need institutional care. 
Publie education can render maximum service in 
training young people for better citizenship 
when high schools cease to be selective and oper- 
ate on a democratic basis. Let all young people, 
both backward and bright, have the opportunity 
to pursue the cultural courses of secondary edu- 
cation with joy and with success. 


The modern high 


Geo. R. JoHNSON 
Boarp or Epvucation, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FOR SCIENTIFIC SEATING OF 
CHILDREN 

Provessor Z. writes in a university magazine 
that because he had suffered during his student 
years through being always placed in the rear 
of classes, since the first letter of his surname 
corresponded to the last letter of the alphabet, 
he is now avenging himself for all his fellow 
sufferers by seating the students in his classes 
from Z at the front to A at the rear. “I know 
what the people with names like mine have to 
go through,” he is quoted as asserting. “The 
Andersons have been getting all the breaks. In 
my classes at least, the ‘Z’s’ have the opportu- 
nity of hearing what is said without straining 
their ear-drums.” 

Without raising any question as to the physi- 
ology of intense listening, it seems to me that 
with the twentieth century a third gone, it is 
about time for professors and edueators of 
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lesser rank to have discovered that there js » 
positive correlation between the auditory and/o, 
optical capacities on the one hand and the 
alphabetical placement of patronymics on ¢hp 
other. Although I have had no classroom ey. 
perience that called for the assignment of seas: 
to students for over a dozen years, I recal] tha: 
it was practicable more than a quarter of a cep. 
tury ago to put near-sighted students and sty. 
dents who were hard of hearing toward the 
front of the room and even to give some consid. 
eration to relative sitting heights. 

With our tendency to use scientific researc) 
for the purpose of standardizing all technics! 
procedures, including “education,” I hope that 
some investigation will be set on foot for com. 
bining the advantages of individual considera. 
tion in classroom-sitting with standard recor). 
keeping for professors. 

BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 

New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


BOOKS ALL AROUND THEM 


Books to the right of them, 
Books to the left of them... 


In this parody of a famous poem is found ex- 
pressed an ideal toward which a five-year library 
development now in progress at Stephens Col- 
lege’ is pressing. Books are placed where stu- 
dents live and work, and students are given 
complete freedom of access to reading materials 
——in short, all manner of needless barriers be- 
tween students and books are being broken down. 
We have placed libraries for recreational read- 
ing in each of our six residence halls; we have 
placed book collections in our classrooms; and 
we have set up division? libraries adjacent to 
the offices and elassrooms of our natural science 
and our social science divisions. Likewise within 
the individual library we are breaking down 

1 Stephens College is a junior college for women 
with an enrolment of 740 during the 1934-35 school 
year. With the exception of 18 students whose 
homes are in Columbia, all students live in resi- 
dence halls on the college campus. 

2Several years ago Stephens College discarded 
the departmental organization in favor of a divi- 
sional organization, which includes the following 


curricular divisions: Humanities, natural sciences, 
social sciences and skills and techniques. 


barriers between students and reading materials 
We have open shelves throughout our general 
and our division libraries (ineluding open-shelf 
reserve sections); books in elassroom libraries 
are on open shelves and are available every hour 
of the day; and we are trying out open-shelf 
dormitory libraries, with books, magazines and 
newspapers available to students twenty-four 
hours a day, regardless of whether or not a 
librarian is in attendance. 

Placing books where students live and work 
and breaking down harriers between students 
and reading materials represent, however, only 
one aspect (but a very important one) of the 
college-wide library program which aims: (1 
To make the library the center of the instruc- 
tional program; (2) to guide and encourage the 
recreational reading of students, and (3) to 
teach students how to use books effectively. 

It shall be the purpose of this paper to de- 
scribe briefly selected activities which have thus 
far been used in attempting to attain the above 
objectives. Since the program is now in only 
the third year of its projected five-year develop- 
ment and since most of the specifie activities now 
being used have been tried out for less than two 


a ° = a 
years, it is impossible to evaluate the resulis 0! 
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cram. Of some significance, however, 
the fact that since the opening of the 
orment the ecireulation of books has in- 
seased more than 150 per cent. over the high- 
previous cireulation. This inereased cireu- 
» of books among students should be 
sighted in importance in the light of the fact 
the unusual aeeessibility of books (in dor- 
ories, in elassrooms, ete.) on the Stephens 
+e campus makes the actual borrowing of 
s less essential in the student’s experience 
an environment in which formal bor- 
owing is practieally, the sole means of accessi- 


Hook 


mon 
Th iit 


Lit\. 


fuk LIBRARY AND THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM 

In attempting to make the library function 
most effectively in college instruction, no one 
formula is used for all courses and for all in- 
structors. Just as the principle of individual- 
ed instruetion for students is accepted at 
Stephens College, so also is the principle of in- 
dividualized library administration for teachers. 
The librarian’s dual position as dean of instrue- 
tion and librarian places him in a strategie posi- 
tion to assist instructors develop and execute 
udividual plans for the effective utilization of 
ibrary facilities in their teaching. Since we ac- 
cept the principle of individualizing library 
service to the needs of the instructor and to the 
course Which he teaches, no attempt is made to 
lit library administration to any established pat- 
Three general principles are, however, 
being followed as aids to this program of indi- 
vidualized library service: (1) We encourage 
ustruetors to work with students in the pres- 
ence of books (by placing books where students 
and teachers live and work, for example); (2) 
ve make systematic provision for acquainting 
ustruetors with our library resources, and (3) 
ve make specifie provision for our library staff 
‘0 become acquainted with and contribute to 
In carrying out these 


tern. 


classroom instruction. 
general principles and at the same time keep- 
ing in mind the dominating principle of individ- 
alization we find that our instructional staff is 
using a number of varied devices and pro- 
cedures : 

(1) Division libraries located immediately ad- 
went to the offices and classrooms of the divi- 
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sions are being used in the natural science and 
in the social science divisions. These libraries 
are in charge of librarians who visit classes, par- 
ticipate in meetings of the division faculties, hold 
instructional conferences with students and teach 
one section of the survey course in the division.’ 
The location of the division libraries adjoining 
offices and classrooms makes it possible for teach- 
ers and students to work together in the presence 
of books; and the activities of the division libra- 
rians permit them to contribute to and to become 
essential agents of classroom instruction within 
their respective divisions. 

(2) The classroom libraries used in our sci- 
ence, foreign language and English departments 
provide opportunity for professors to work with 
their students with stimulating and serviceable 
books immediately at hand. In one of our 
French classrooms, for example, is a collection 
of more than three hundred French books. Since 
the reading objective is stressed in our modern 
language teaching, varied and extensive collateral 
reading is done by all students. Our French 
department finds that having a basic collection 
of books in the classroom makes it possible for 
students to recommend books to one another. 
The classroom library plan likewise permits the 
teacher to take a vital part in the guidance of 
student reading. 

(3) A departmental office library is used in 
the department of speech and dramatic arts. 
More than five hundred volumes selected espe- 
cially for the department are housed in this 
office library which is open to students at all 
hours of the day. Comfortable easy chairs in- 
vite the student to browse and study in the 
informal atmosphere of this library—here again 
instructors find ample opportunity to work with 
their students. 

(4) Library reading hours (classes spending 
class periods in the library studying under the 
direction of their professors) provide a means 
of library-instructional integration which our 
staff in seience, English, art, psychology and 
sociology are finding suited to their needs. Ob- 
viously this plan permits students and teachers 
cooperatively to work with books. 

3 For a more complete discussion of the work of 
the division librarian, see B. Lamar Johnson, 
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(5) Office hours are held in our general li- 
brary by several teachers. One member of the 
English department, for example, spends more 
than thirty hours each week in scheduled confer- 
ences in the stacks of our library adjacent to the 
books relating to her courses. 

Implied in all these individualized procedures 
is a tendency for members of our teaching staff 
In the 
classroom library, in the departmental office 


to become members of our library staff. 


library, during library reading hours and during 
office hours held in the ibrary—certainly in these 
situations our instructors are truly cooperating 
librarians; in fact, they are the most effective 
members of our library staff. On the other hand, 
members of the library staff are becoming more 
and more closely associated with instruction. 
This is true not only in the instructional super- 
vision done by the librarian but also in the work 
of the division librarians—visiting classes, par- 
ticipating in faculty meetings of the division, 
teaching introductory orientation courses and 


holding instructional conferences with students. 


THE LIBRARY AND RECREATIONAL READING 


The constantly inereasing amount of time 
available to men and women in the machine age 
is bringing about in all fields of education a 
growing emphasis upon preparation for the use 
of leisure. Important in plans for such training 
is the art of reading for pleasure. Accordingly 
in the Stephens College library program we 
stress not only the library as the center of the 
instructional program, but also the library as 
a means of guiding and encouraging recreational 
reading. 

In order, however, to encourage a college-wide 
interest in reading for pleasure it is necessary 
to have ecollege-wide emphasis upon such read- 
ing. A brief summary of representative activi- 
ties used for the purpose of encouraging reerea- 
tional reading indicates the scope of this aspect 
of our library program. 

(1) Six dormitory libraries (one in each resi- 
dence hall) of books and periodicals seleeted 
specifically for recreational reading* serve as the 
core of our activities relating to pleasure read- 
ing. 

4Studies made during the 1933-34 school year 
reveal that 73.1 per cent. of the books borrowed 
from dormitories are used for pleasure reading. 
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(2) Books in dormitory libraries are Jaye 


selected upon the basis of student suggestions 
At the opening of each school year every studey: 
in school is requested to list (1) books whic) 
she has read and would like to recommend ; 
(2) books which she should like + 
read if they were made available in her dorm; 
These recommendations (and others ma 
informally during the year) are used in selectins 
books for dormitory libraries. 


others and 
tory. 


Having students 
recommend books is valuable not only as an aid 
in the selection of books but also in encouraging 
the students to take an igterest in dormitory 
libraries and to feel that these libraries actua) 1 
belong to them. 

(3) If dormitory libraries are to have a max; 
mum opportunity to influence the reading o| 
students, the reading materials in these libraries 
For t 
reason, we keep dormitory library rules at 


must be easily available to all students. 


minimum: No fines are charged, nor is ai 
specifie period of time set as a limit for whi 
In a 


dormitories, magazines (approximately 12 


dormitory library books may be kept. 


each hall) and newspapers (4 or 5 in each hal 
are placed on reading tables and on newspayy 
racks in the parlors where they are available t 
reading at all times. In four dormitories books 
are placed in the parlors on open shelves 

which students have access at all hours of thi 
If a student wishes to borrow a book from 
one of these collections when the librarian is not 


day. 


on duty, she simply writes her name on the book 
eard and deposits it in a box provided for that 
purpose.® 

(4) Every six weeks the books in each dorm: 
tory are transferred to a neighboring residence 
hall. This plan permits the students in a given 
dormitory to have access to the entire group ot 
books purchased for dormitory libraries at some 
time during the year. We find, of course, that 
placing a new collection of books in a dormitory 
stimulates interest in books and reading, as stu- 
dents come to the library to become acquainted 
with the new collection of books.® 

5 During the opening five months of the 1934-5» 
school year 14 books have been lost from these four 
libraries out of a circulation of 2,290. Past ex 
perience indicates that several of these books wi! 
be returned before the close of the school year. 


6 The practice of transferring dormitory libra 
likewise has a distinct economic advantage. ! 
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(5) Sunday evening fireside hours for the 
discussion of interesting books are sponsored by 
the student dormitory librarians at frequent but 
‘rreguiar intervals. Informality and variety of 
practice characterizes the gathering of these 
-mall intimate groups about the fireside. 

(6) One member of the English faculty is 
experimenting with the classroom library as a 
ssiaaaat of encouraging reading, separate and 
In this 
varied 


apart from the work of her courses. 

classroom library is a changing and 
poetry, drama, fiction, biography, science, art, 
ete.) collection of books to which the in- 
directs the attention of her students. 


music, 
structor 
No assignments are made in these books, and no 
credit is given for reading them— interest is the 
sole reason for reading these books. 

(7) Included in the recreational reading ob- 
jective of our library program is not only the 
desirability of encouraging the reading of books 
but also the desirability of encouraging the own- 
ership of books. As an aid to the attainment of 
this objective we are this year holding a private 
library contest. Three prizes (consisting of 
$25.00, $15.00 and $10.00 in books selected by 
the winning contestants) will be awarded at 
commencement to the students (1) who have 
libraries adjudged by the committee to be most 
worth while and best suited to the personality 
and interests of the contestants; and (2) who 
have a thorough acquaintance with the books in 
their libraries, as revealed by an oral examina- 
tion on the contents of their libraries. 

(8) An essential element in any college-wide 
reading program is a book-conscious faculty. A 
faculty reading room with books and magazines 
of varied types, frequent faculty book review 
meetings and faeulty poetry reading groups are 
recent developments which are aiding members 
if the instructional staff to keep up with books 
of interest. Every member of the faculty re- 
ceives a monthly list of new books added to the 


having libraries in residence halls requires from 
eight hundred to one thousand or more books in 
each hall, the cost of dormitory libraries would be 
prohibitive for most colleges. On the other hand, 
if a book collection of two or three hundred volumes 
(perhaps even fewer) proves adequate for each dor- 
mitory by virtue of the frequent transfer of books, 
the development of dormitory libraries should be 
possible in many colleges where at first the cost may 
appear too great. 
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library and a monthly annotated list of maga- 
zine articles of general interest. 

(9) Continual study of the reading habits of 
the individual student is an important factor in 
guiding student reading. In each of the college 
libraries is a card for each student who has bor- 
rowed books from that library. On each eard 
are listed the authors and titles of books bor- 
rowed by the individual student. Summaries of 
these reading records are available at any time 
and are of particular value in advising students 
with adjustment problems. At the close of the 
first semester of the 1934-35 school year the 
reading record of each student was summarized 
and given to her adviser. Thus at the regular 
adviser’s conference on the results of the first 
semester’s work, significant information was 
available relative to the student’s reading habits. 
The reading record thus becomes a part of the 
student’s permanent record and a possible ele- 
ment in accounting for certain aspects of success 
or failure in the student’s work. 

(10) Individualized instruction, cordial stu- 
dent-teacher relations and the frequeney with 
which students and teachers work together in the 
presence of books makes particularly potent the 
influence of the teacher in guiding and encourag- 
ing recreational reading. In the course in world 
literature, for example, the instructor through 
the use (1) of individualized reading programs 
and (2) of informal individual conferences (she 
is in our general library adjacent to our library 
books more than thirty hours each week for 
scheduled conferences with her students) is en- 
couraging a most wholesome attitude toward 
reading for pleasure. 

Important in all our plans for encouraging 
recreational reading are, of course, our constant 
efforts to break down barriers between students 
and reading materials in dormitories, in elass- 


rooms, in all our libraries. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE USE oF Books 


Before describing methods of attacking this 
problem, I should like to discuss what is meant 
by the effective use of books. The student who 
wishes to use books effectively must, of course, 
be acquainted with certain mechanical features 
of books, such as the index, the table of contents, 
the preface, footnotes and bibliographies. He 
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must likewise know how to use basic library 
tools, the card catalog, the Readers’ Guide, ency- 
clopedias, dictionaries and other basic reference 
Writers on the subject of the use of books 


The result is 


tools. 
often go this far and no farther. 
that many schools and colleges are claiming to 
have taught their students how to make effective 
use of books when they have instructed these 
students with regard to the mechanical make-up 


of books and when they have taught them how 


to use basie library reference tools. 
Such instruction is vital and must be ineluded 


in ‘any program of instruction in the use of 
books. We feel, however, that if we stop here, 
our purpose will have been only partially 


achieved. Instruction in the use of books, as we 


includes an additional element of 
major importance—instruction in silent reading. 


If students are to use books effectively, they 


conceive it, 


must have effective habits of silent reading. 

In accordance with our concept of the meaning 
of “instruction in the use of books” our aetivi- 
ties in attempting to attain this objective are 
varied in both purpose and method: 

(1) At Stephens College we are emphasizing 
the fact that the instruction in the use of our 
library is an integral part of regular class work; 
such instruction is not presented as an end in 
itself but rather as a means of assisting the stu- 
dent to solve problems connected with regular 
class work at the time she is facing the problems. 
Instead of telling the student that she will study 
the Readers’ Guide, the card catalog or encyelo- 
pedias as such, the teacher makes a regular as- 
signment, perhaps the preparation of a bibliog- 
raphy, and discusses with the students the value 
of the library tools which I have mentioned in 
gathering materials. 

(2) In order that we may be certain that all 
students are given instruction in the use of books 
early in their work, teachers of introductory 
English and social studies courses give their stu- 
dents experience with basic library tools and 
with the mechanical features of books during 
the first ten weeks of the school year. Such 
experience is not, however, given as an end in 
itself, but rather as an aid to the preparation 
of regular assignments in these courses. 

(3) During the opening two weeks of school 
each new student is taken through our libraries 
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and given preliminary instructions regarding 
their use. These visits to our libraries sery, 
merely as an introduction to the instruction Jatey 
given by our teaching staff. 

(4) Conditions which permit students and 
professors to work together in the presence oj 
books are important elements in our progra 
for guiding students in the effective use of books 

(5) Results of investigation at Stephens Col- 
lege indicate that students who rank average or 


better on reading test scores profit from instrye- 
tion in reading more (their reading test scores 
show a greater increase) than students whose 
reading test scores rank them below average. 
Accordingly the college program for instruction 
in silent reading includes all students—not 
merely those with low scores on reading tests. 
Specific instruction in silent reading is given as 
a part of regular class work. This instruction 
varies with different courses and departments. 
The device most often used, however, is the timed 
reading exercise (related to the content of the 
course) followed by a comprehension test. 
These and other exercises (varied exercises re 
lating to eye movement and vocabulary familiar- 
ity) are particularly stressed in our introductory 
courses in English, social science and natura! 
science. 

(6) In any program of this sort, no matter 
how effectively it may be organized and carried 
out, there are some students who need special 
attention. Accordingly during the second semes- 
ter, groups of such students selected on the basis 
of their first semester’s work are organized to 
meet for special instruction in silent reading. 

(7) If our silent reading program is to sue- 
ceed, our teaching staff must be familiar with the 
techniques of teaching silent reading. For this 
reason our teachers are given specific instruction 
in how to improve the silent reading habits of 
their students. Such instruction is given at 
faculty meetings and through mimeographed 
reading bulletins which include specific sugges- 
tions for improving reading ability. During the 
present school year a group of more than fifteen 
teachers met twice a week for four weeks receiv- 
ing instruction in silent reading of a type which 
would be suited to their students. 

(8) The increased amount of reading being 
done by our students (as indicated by an increas- 
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se of our libraries) is an important factor 
improving ability in silent reading. If stu- 
ents are to improve their reading ability, they 
nst read—not merely be told how to read. 
is principle is, of course, recognized in all our 
ystruction in silent reading. In addition to 
direct instruetion, however, the increased use of 
hooks in all courses of the curriculum and the 
yereasing amount of recreational reading done 
wir students without doubt have as a eon- 


tant value imprevement in silent reading. 


EXPANDING CONCEPT OF THE LIBRARY 
FUNCTION 

[he terms “books” and “libraries” may well be 
redefined to inelude the literature of musie and 
if the graphie arts. The college library, as we 
conceive it, represents this broad concept of use- 
fulness. It ineludes not only the usual types 
of reading materials but also specialized aids 
phonograph reeords, musie scores, slides, pic- 
tures, ete.) essential to the development of taste 


ind appreciation in art and music. One of our 


tial steps in expanding the service of our 
ibrary in this respect (in addition to an exten- 
sive collection of phonograph records, slides and 
pictures available for instructional purposes) 
has been the opening of a loan collection of pic- 
facsimile reproductions of old and mod- 
More than two 


aids 
ern masterpieces of painting. 
hundred framed pictures (selected following a 
vear of eareful study and consultation with 
museum direetors and art educators) have been 
placed in our general library. These pictures, 
which are loaned without charge to students, 
may be kept for the entire school year. Stu- 
dents may, if they wish, however, return their 
pictures at any time and exchange them for other 
pictures of their choice. 

Our broad coneept of the function of the 
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library is, however, only partially represented 
by expansion in the fields of the fine arts. In 
all phases of the Stephens College library pro- 
gram is the implicit assumption that the fune- 
tion of the college library is expanding: Mem- 
bers of the library staff are active agents of 
instructional supervision, not mere passive k2ep- 
ers of books; members of our teaching staff are 
not only using our libraries but are actually 
becoming members of our library staff; our 
library administration fits no established pattern 
but is individualized to the needs of the instruc- 
tor and the course which he teaches; books are 
placed not only in our general library but in 
convenient locations where students and teach- 
ers live and work (in residence halls, in division 
libraries, in classrooms, ete.); the library and 
the instructional staff not only provide reading 
materials for their students, but they study the 
reading habits and interests of students as these 
relate to success and failure; and our library 
program stresses not only instruction in the use 
of library reference tools and mechanical] fea- 
tures of books but it also (and more particu- 
larly) emphasizes instruction in silent reading. 

It is not a flight into fancy to carry the ex- 
panding concept of the function of the college 
library to some of its logical conclusions: The 
college library building of the future may well 
be the instructional building of the campus with 
the offices and classrooms of basic academic 
courses located adjacent to the library facilities 
devoted to their respective fields. 

With the expansion of the concept of the 
library function inevitably comes the breakdown 
of the barriers between students and library 
And with this progress the library 


becomes “the heart of the college”! 


materials. 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE WANDERING SCHOLARS 


IN an adjoining column Lord Rutherford 
gives this morning an account of the truly re- 
markable help given to the academic refugees 
trom Germany. Miss Waddell’s charming pages 
have familiarized most of us with the Wander- 
ing Seholars of the Middle Ages. 


But, whereas 





their wandering was an expression of the inter- 
nationalism of their day, scholars of the twen- 
tieth century have been sent on their travels by 
a resurgence of nationalism in its erudest form. 
The immediate occasion was the enforcement in 
1933 of two German regulations, one of which 
bluntly decreed that officials not of Aryan origin 
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the other that officials 


whose previous political activities did not offer 


were to be dismissed, 
the assurance that they would invariably and 
support the National State 
These decrees hit mainly at 


without reserve 
might be dismissed. 
Jews, though not exelusively. But the question 
What mattered was that 


1,200 scholars and men of science, for no reason 


oft race is subordinate. 
connected with their work—which was, indeed, 


in many eases of supreme excellence—found 
the 
charity in a country where they were objects of 


It did not need men of their 


themselves cast upon mercies of private 
official contempt. 
intellectual ability to see the intolerableness of 
the situation, and 650 of them took the serious 
step of leaving a country to whose real soul 
most of them were attached by the strongest 
bonds of affection. 

This extraordinary migration was a challenge 
to the rest of the learned world. For neither 
scholarship nor science can serve the nationalist 
spirit, and their devotees have long formed a 
The faet that 


it was Germany which had driven so many of 


true international brotherhood. 


her intellectual leaders into exile added force 
Once more the land which raised 
The eall 
produced a generous response, and not least in 
Great Britain, where with other bodies the Aca- 
demic Assistance Couneil has given notable help 
This 
morning he tells how a number of refugees equal 
to the teaching population of Cambridge have 
been found positions. The task 
complished in the most tactful manner, not by 


to the appeal. 
the prophets would fain slay them. 


under the presidency of Lord Rutherford. 


has been aec- 


displacing native teachers, but by creating new 
posts or opportunities for research. This work 
of merey is twice blessed. The exile has been 
relieved of that shattering insecurity which is 
so inimical to the prosecution of study, while 
the presence of some of the finest German brains 
has had a stimulating effect not unlike that of 
the migration which brought the New Learning 
to Western Europe. In one respect the present 
movement is some slight recompense for the mi- 
gration which followed the Turkish capture of 
Constantinople in 1453, for the new Turkish 
University there has been able to absorb no 

But the 
One third 
of the exiled scholars have been found perma- 


fewer than forty German scholars. 
problem is by no means yet solved. 
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The other two thirds haye | 
helped to continue temporarily in the ; 


nent positions. 


sphere. They will be assisted so long as 


permit, but funds are nearly exhausted. 


appeal which Lord Rutherford makes this mory 


ing comes with great force to a country whic 
has always prided itself on its hospitality 
foreign scholars, and has gained much jn 
process.—The London Times. 


“REDS” IN THE COLLEGES 

THE recurrence of a “Red” seare in the eo 
leges—Chieago was the scene of such an even! 
last Columbia 
shows a need for plain talking and straight 
thinking. No one doubts that in some of ow 
universities a few students believe with adoles- 
Here and there 


month, and more recently 


eent vehemence in communism. 
a professor is an avowed (or unavowed) “Ked.” 
Larger groups of students take pride in calling 
themselves “socialists” or “liberals,” albeit most 
of them have no clear conception of what they 
mean by “socialism” or “liberalism.” A number 
of professors undoubtedly are hypnotized by 
various types of socialist theories. Some ot 
them frankly believe that the United States 
would be better off if instead of the present re- 
publican form of constitutional government 

had some sort of state socialism or autocracy. 

Most of these theories form proper subjects 
of discussion in college classes dealing with the 
history and philosophy of government. Some 
belong properly in the study of economic sys 
tems and problems. No rational person can ob- 
ject to their being examined by the students. 
The only valid objection would be if, either in 
the form or manner of the presentation, these 
theories were to be definitely defended as supe- 
rior to our own tried systems and if, at the same 
time, their advocates should preach thie over- 
throw of our present government. The proper 
way to present such subjects is to differentiate 
between theory and practice and, in reviewing 
the latter, to compare it dispassionately with 
the actual workings of our own system. 

No American need fear the effects of such a 
procedure if it is honestly carried out. To fear 
it is to show an unwarranted lack of confidence 
in the intelligence and the intellectual integrity 


of the average American university student. As 


are 


a matter of fact, few intelligent youngsters a 
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ir salt if they have not, at some stage 
r edueation, passed through a phase of 
id questioning. It is a healthy sign of 
tual growth to seek to know the whys of 
esent system—even when this is accom- 
by the frequent question “Why not 
\ se?” 
danger—and this inheres in all education 
hat the student will become enamored of 
and either fail to recognize facts or re- 
Inexperienced 


them when foreed upon him. 


nds too easily confuse theory with actuality, 
particular, are inclined to revolt when 
fails to jibe with theory. But a knowl- 
lve of theories—especially of such theories as 
\Marxian socialism—will, in mature contact with 
strengthen rather than weaken faith 


The only valid 


tuality, 
our American institutions. 
of those who hysterically denounce 

in the colleges is against those 
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teachers—and they are rare indeed—who openly 
condemn, deride or misrepresent our present in- 
stitutions. 

Even these men do not deserve to be dignified 
by abuse. The good sense of the average Amer- 
ican university student is adequate protection 
against their “heresies.” The few who succumb 
to their propaganda would doubtless be as easily 
influenced by others. To seek to protect these 
few by forbidding all expressions of “radiecal- 
ism” is to use the disastrous methods of the pro- 
hibitionists. There are few better ways of in- 
creasing the number of “Reds” in our colleges 
than by seeking to suppress them forcibly. If 
curbed they must be, there is no better weapon 
than ridieule—as the Michael Mullins Marching 
and Chowder Club of Harvard has on several 
But it is 


in the col- 


occasions suecessfully demonstrated. 
absurd to speak of a “Red menace” 


leges.—The New York Herald-Tribune. 


REPORTS 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA! 


\wona the more than 3,000 bills introduced to 
ite in the General Assembly of 1935, there are 

re than 300 that may affect public education. 
Literally seores of bills have been presented 
which cover the general fields of taxation, school 
upport and administration. 

Progress is being made on a program of ade- 
juate school subsidies to school districts. The 
llowing is reported as of April 15: 

1. Reasonable hope is maintained that a defi- 
cieney appropriation bill completing all school 
ibsidies for the current biennium will receive 
legislative and executive approval in the near 
ture, and the money made available to school 
istricts at as early a date as possible. Carry- 
ug a total deficiency school appropriation of 
$4,952,000, House Bill 1594 passed the House 
It is 
The item 


n April 10 without a dissenting vote. 
ready for consideration in the Senate. 
s included in the eurrent biennium deficiency 

lget presented by Governor Earle, and is de- 
lent upon the suceess of emergency taxation 


n, 


the Department of Public In- 


2. Hearings were held April 23 on the items 
of the general appropriation bill, House Bill 
1991, covering school subsidies for the biennium 
1935-37. Department estimates were presented 
to the committee, including amounts necessary 
to fulfill the state’s obligations under existing 
school laws. 

3. House Bill 1805, providing for appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000 to aid financially distressed 
school districts during the coming biennium, on 
April 15 was still in the House Appropriations 
Committee. Senate Bill 705, which is exactly 
the same, was passed by the Senate and is now 
in the House. As in other years, final action on 
appropriation measures is not expected until 
toward the end of the session. 

4. House Bill No. 1473, proposing a gradu- 
ated income tax for school purposes so that local 
school tax levies may be reduced. It has been 
amended so as to permit some adjustment in 
the local tax rate. Such adjustment must be 
certified by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and be approved by a board composed 
of the Secretary of Revenue, the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion. The method of distributing the proceeds 
from the income tax levy has not been changed; 
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that is, the bill proposes to distribute the pro- amended on February 26. Senate Bill No. 19 ,, 
ceeds of such tax on the basis of population. similar to the House Bill and was recommitte, 
Proposals have been made that for this principle to the Committee of Labor and Industry , 
there be substituted an equalization formula second reading, February 4. 

which would distribute the receipts of such tax On April 15 there were indications that a plar 
to school districts in inverse proportion to their might be effected during that week by the (jo) 










ability to pay taxes. The formula used for this  ernor and leaders of the General Assembly With 






purpose would guarantee to every school dis- reference to the nineteen of twenty-two emp, 
triet, on the basis of a uniform five mill tax levy geney tax bills that had been passed by ; 
on true valuation, $1,500 per high school teacher House and sent to the Senate. 
and $1,200 per elementary school teacher. The Several bills designed to provide to teacher 
effect of this would be to increase substantially seeurity of positions have been introduce! 
State appropriations to school districts that Some are drastic and set up elaborate »; 
would both reduce and equalize the school tax chinery. The effort to provide what is ¢o; 
load to a considerable degree. monly called “civil service” protection to teac! 
House Bill No. 147 relates to the preparation ers will probably have to go forward a step , 
of a new or revised State Constitution. This bill a time. 
passed the House January 29, and, as Senate Two companion bills designed to advance this 
Bill No. 150, rests with the Senate Committee program of teacher security have just been i: 
on Constitutional Changes. Need for revision troduced. One of them, House Bill No. 186) 
of the State Constitution is unquestioned if a amends the continuing contract so as to provi 



















graduated state income tax is to come clearly — that a teacher’s contract may be terminated on 







within the provisions of the Constitution. for “reasons specified.” 
So many bills relative to abating penalties and Another bill (H. B. No. 1804) amends Seetio: 






interest payments on delinquent real estate taxes 1201 of the School Code by requiring board: 
have been introduced that a committee of the of school directors in school districts having dis 
Hlouse of Representatives has been designated to  triet superintendents to employ teachers fro: 
select the bill that can have the united support an eligibility list of properly qualified teache 
of those interested in the passage of such legis- prepared and approved by the district superi: 
lation. tendent; and boards of school directors of thos 

House Bill No. 355 amends the Child Labor districts which are under the supervision of t 
Law. It prohibits employment of minors be- county superintendents to employ teachers fr 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of age except an eligibility list of properly qualified teacher: 
in certain types of work that will not interfere prepared and approved by the county supe: 
with school] attendance. It passed the House as _ intendent. 
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For convenience and conciseness, the various 








AND FACILITIES IN TEACH- aspects of the total study will be presented 
ERS COLLEGES under separate identifying captions. 
Since the practice-teaching program lies at (1) Admission to student teaching. There 1s 






the very heart of the whole teacher-training a multitude of different specifie requirements 
program, a summary of how it is handled in that are set up at one place or another. Un 
the different teachers colleges should be of in- formity is decidedly lacking. Seven colleges 
terest to all educators. This investigation seeks mention a “personal fitness” requirement 1 
to present such a bird’s-eye view, as obtained some form. It varies from “good moral charac- 
from an analysis of the official catalogs or bul- ter” to approval of a committee or of the diree- 
letins of 106 teachers colleges, selected from the tor of training. Forty-four colleges make 
total list upon the one criterion of availability. definite mention of a scholarship requirement, 
























, is a © average in 23 colleges, one honor 
ner eredit hour in three colleges, and a 
any of other individual statements for 
ining eighteen colleges. In thirty-nine 
- there is a mention of preparation in the 
methods, aside from specific course re- 
ents, and twenty-eight of these thirty- 
specity methods in the subjects to be 
1e courses that are listed as prerequisite to 
t teaching vary greatly as to name, but if 
issified as to general field they are easily sum- 
ized. Specifie listings are found for one or 
re courses in the following fields: 


Methods in some form 42 
Educational or child psychology 42 
Orientation or introduction to education 26 
General psychology ae. | 
Measurement 1 


In only twenty-six bulletins were definite 
statements found showing the amount of credit 
required for admission to teaching. Five col- 
leges require certain sequences of courses, six 
specify sophomore standing, four senior stand- 

The others state 
various numbers of hours of college work, as 8, 
12, 30, 45, 50, 74, 90. 

A few schools (21) specify certain courses 
that must be taken along with practice teach- 
ing, and without exception these are of the 
methods-management-curriculum type. 
additional requirements are 
mentioned in different bulletins. These in- 
clude: Observation 20, spelling test 11, English 
test 8, musie 7, penmanship 5, arithmetic test 
5, age limits 3, reading ability 2, 
period 2, art, nature, geography, history, intel- 
ligence and payment of fees, 1 each. 

2) Amount of teaching and of credit al- 
The amount of time required in actual 
teaching is hard to separate from that spent in 
other related activities, since observation is in- 
cluded as a phase of methods courses in twelve 
colleges, is a part of student teaching in nine- 
‘een others and is a special course by itself in 
(Data were available on this 


and one junior standing. 


Miscellaneous 


residence 


] We d. 


twenty-nine. 


point in only sixty of the bulletins.) 
Statements of the number of credits given for 
practice teaching were found in 102 of the 106 


5 cara 
duLletins, 


They are difficult to compare be- 
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cause some are on a quarter basis and some on 
a semester basis. The fifty colleges that were 
on a semester basis had maxima and minima as 
given in Table I. 

TABLE I 


Semester hours 


Minimum Maximum 
2- 4 16 2 
5- 7 12 19 
8-10 16 14 
11-13 2 ‘ 
14-16 4 7 
Fourteen bulletins mention the factor of 


previous teaching experience as related to the 
practice-teaching requirement. Two of these 
make no difference because of experience, six 
reduce the amount of student teaching, four 
require teaching but in a different course, and 
two allow professional courses to replace it. 

Of the sixty colleges that supplied data on 
the duration of teaching, twenty have one 
period per day, fifteen have two successive 
periods per day, twelve have a half day, ten 
have the whole day and three have three periods 
a week, 

The number of clock hours of teaching varies 
greatly, as regards total time and time in rela- 
tion to eredit received. Totals range from 54 
clock hours for three semester hours of credit 
to 234 clock hours for ten semester hours of 
credit. One college gives ten hours eredit for 
teaching “all day for nine weeks,” but another 
gives eight hours credit for teaching half a day 
for the same period of time. 

(3) Year in which teaching is done. Defi- 
nite statements were found in ninety-two bulle- 
tins regarding the year in which teaching is 
done. The senior year mentioned by 
forty-five colleges, “upper division” by eighteen, 
“sophomore” by seventeen, “second and third 
year” by six, “sophomore or junior year” by 
five, and “first or second year” by one. 

(4) Activities included in student-teaching 
courses. It is very difficult to combine concise- 
ness with accuracy in describing the nature of 
the practice teaching courses because of lack of 
a uniform terminology. The following list rep- 
resents a classification of items according to 
what seems to be meant by the published state- 


was 
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ments. The frequencies of mention are given 


for each. 


Teaching and carrying on regular school work 

Conferences 

Lessons plans and planning 

Observation of teaching 

Supervision of physical conditions, supplies, 
ete. 

Management of routine activities 

Playground supervision 

Organization of curricular materials 

Attendance at professional meetings 

Direction of programs or meetings 

Administration of tests 

Supervision of study 

Diagnostic aad remedial work 

Special devices, projects, or drills 

Records and reports 

Supervision of extra-curricular activities 

Writing papers on assigned topics 


(5) Facilities for demonstration and student 
teaching. Ninety college bulletins contained 
statements of the facilities provided for demon- 
Sixty of them 
had their own campus training schools. The 
others had some arrangement with the city 


stration and student teaching. 


schools or with nearby rural schools, or both, 
with varying degrees and types of cooperation 
in their operation. Thirty-three colleges that 
had their own campus training schools provided 
for additional student teaching in the nearby 
city or rural schools. 

Twenty-three bulletins stated the nature of 
the relationship between the teachers college 
and the cooperating schools. In twenty-two of 
these, supervision is carried on by full-time or 
part-time supervisors from the college. In one 
the city teachers are on the eollege payroll for 
part time. 

(6) Names of courses offered in student 
teaching. Thirty-five different names or word 
combinations were found in the 106 bulletins 
“Student teaching” was 
Next 
times, 


that were analyzed. 
most common, and occurred sixteen times. 
“practice teaching,’ fourteen 

“teaching” and “directed teaching,’ thirteen 
ach, and “supervised teaching,” twelve. Com- 
binations, such as “student teaching and con- 
ference,’ “observation and practice teaching,” 
“practice teaching in the grades” and “partici- 
’ made up the rest of the list 


were 


” 


pation in teaching, 
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of thirty-five titles. 
more than five times. 


No one of these oceuyy, 


Ce 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
ALICE A. N 
SAN DrieGo ACADEMY 


THE SELECTION OF STUDENTS AT 
THE COLLEGE LEVEL FOR 
THE STUDY OF LAW 


No more complicated and difficult probe; 
faces the colleges of this country to-day t! 
that of 
Almost everything we thought was specifical| 


guidance and counseling 


vocational 


true about vocational guidance and counseling 
a decade and even less time ago has become jt 
not false at least questionable. But there sti! 
remain the queries, the anxieties and the hopes o! 
young men and young women, together with 
those of their parents, who look to their futures 
with some concern and to the colleges for guj- 
dance. Perhaps never before were there such 
difficult problems to face. These problems range 
all the way from sweeping uncertainties as t 
what vocations will actually exist in another 
decade to individual problems of aptitude, prepa- 
ration and training or finance. It is extreme) 
difficult to be specific to-day, but there are certain 
fundamental procedures possible in connection 
with the persistent problems of the selection of 
one’s life work and how to train one’s self for 
it after its selection. How to discover these 
procedures is the basic problem. I believe it can 
be dealt with best by approaching it through th 
use of control groups of students. The difficu'- 
ties attendant on the whole process of discover- 
ing satisfactory ways and means of procedure 
with the whole problem of vocational guidance 
and counseling will be greatly diminished if we 
use groups that are fairly definite in number, 
restricted in their requirements and demands, 
and whose goals are easily recognizable. It will 
be much easier and more immediately profitable 
to proceed with such a group or groups than with 
one whose goals, needs and size are almost inde- 
terminant. 

One group that presents a notable problem in 
educational and vocational guidance and coun- 
seling is that group of students in the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences headed for the law 
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These students and their parents are 
raising “What 
iid I take to make me a good lawyer?” 


yrsesS SHOU! 


such questions as 
“What kind of a person makes a good law- 
»? or “Will I be successful in law?” Their 
ls and questions should be and to a large 
be met, at least to a greater degree, 

the ease at present. 
e funetion of any vocational guidance and 


as possible in contaet with professional or 


nst is to bring the individual student as 
nal realities and then let him make his 
decision or choice. We ean do a great deal 
ire for him by proceeding systematically than 
we can by proceeding haphazardly. There are 
three helpful modes of procedure that are mu- 
y interdependent on each other. The first 

f these is selection of students on the basis of 
their pre-college work; the second, the use of 

nosties of and guides for the scholastie and 
cultural progress and development of the stu- 
dent; and the third is the presentation to him of 
the prospects that lie before him, including de- 
tailed accounts of opportunities, incomes and 
ther information concerning the legal profes- 

The first two of these modes of procedure are 
very closely related. Careful consideration of 
them led to a study whose results seem to offer 
great possibilities in counseling college students 
interested in law. 

For some time there has been increasingly 
apparent a grave need for better bases on which 
to discuss the whole problem of education for the 
law, especially in connection with the selection 
of students for such study. It gradually became 
that fundamentally the question is 
“What characteristies or traits should a person 
possess who desires to become a lawyer?” Two 
different letters of inquiry were worked out, one 
by Dean Albert James Harno, of the College of 
Law, University of Illinois, and formerly presi- 
dent of the Association of American Law 
Schools, the other by the writer as associate 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
of the same university. These letters were de- 
liberately framed with as little suggestiveness 
to the recipients as possible and were then sent 
to a list of selected professors and deans of law 
This list was almost wholly made up 


evident 


} } 
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from the members of faculties of schools in the 


Association of American Law Schools, and a 
very high percentage of replies were received. 
Neglecting all other correspondence, except what 
was pertinent to the inquiry, there were 105 
letters dispatched. Seventy-five replies were re- 
ceived and this number does not inelude a few 
acknowledgments which in no way discussed the 
subject. These replies ranged all the way from 
an indignant sentence or two scoffing at the idea 
or possibility of answering such letters as were 
sent out, to voluminous monographs on the sub- 
ject. After many weeks of waiting for as com- 
plete returns as possible and considerable corre- 
spondence with various individuals on the list, 
the replies were arranged and an attempt made 
to put their ideas in order. The actual replies 
were then digested with reference to their an- 
swers to the question “What does it take to make 
a good lawyer?” Table I was then drawn up 


from this digest. 


TABLE I 





No. letters men- 
tioning various 
traits 


Traits listed in replies 





(1) Power of analysis ...... 51 
(2) Character 38 
(3) Social sense 33 
(4) Industry 31 
(5) Power of expression 20 
(6) Scholarship 18 
(7) Intelligence 


(8) Courage 

(9) Good health 

(10) Desire to be a lawyer 

(11) Judgment 

(12) Knowledge of business world 
(13) Cultural background 

(14) Sense of responsibility 

(15) Modesty 





A committee, consisting of Dean Harno of the 
Law School, Professor C. R. Griffith, a psycholo- 
gist, and the writer, then went over this list of 
traits. The long list was then condensed into a 
smaller group of more easily recognized and 
technically conventional names for the traits 
listed. These were then resolved into the follow- 


ing six: 
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Intelligence (in Scholarship (ability 


sight) to pass courses) 
(2) Character Industry 
(3) Social sense 6) Courage 


In considering this ultimate tralts or 


characteristies desirable for suecess in law work, 
one is struck by the fact that these traits are not 
materially different from those which most of us 
requisites for suecess in 


would postulate as 


almost any walk of life. They would make for 
success in medicine, in teaching, in engineering 
ér in business. Hence, with the desire on the 
one hand to inform the student as fully as pos- 
sible of the nature and demands of the legal 
profession, and on the other hand to inform him 
as fully as possible of his own nature and capaci- 
ties, we are virtually telling him how well he 
measures up with a list of very general traits. 
The question how to discover these traits then 
arose. Tests and testing procedures, some of 
them standardized, have been worked out for all 
these traits. However, we do not know exactly 
how important for our purposes scores on these 
tests will be. Therefore, the following definite 
program with freshman pre-legal students is 
being inaugurated. During the first semester’s 
residence at Illinois, freshman pre-legal students 


The 


tests will fall under only three heads, however, 


will be tested for the six traits listed above. 


as experience here and elsewhere shows that for 
scholarship (i.e., the ability to pass courses in 
college) the coefficients of correlation for IQ 
score, scholastic aptitude test score and high- 
school graduating class placement with college 
point average are about the same. Consequently, 
the following testing calendar will be used: 


2 tests 
3 tests 
3 tests 


(1) Intelligence (insight) 
(2) Character 


(3) Social sense 


Courage and industry will be exhibited as 
derivatives from the other tests and will not be 
tested for directly. 

In thus tabulating the kinds of information 
we desire to secure, in order to become aware of 
the presence or lack of the characteristics or 
traits a student should possess to become a good 
This 


is the fact that, so far as our present college 


lawyer, there is one very striking outeome. 
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work is concerned, we deal with only one of the 
six traits or characteristics, namely, the fourth, 
scholarship (ability to pass courses), and the 
other five are allowed to shift for themselves, | 
wish to point out that, while testing for them 
will at least begin to tell us whether or not our 
students show promise in these directions, tests 
will not in any way supply the deficiency that 
lies in our educational scheme. It is most 
striking that the curriculum contains almost 
nothing aimed directly at any of the other five 
characteristics but concerns itself almost solely 
with No. 4. 

Presumptively, therefore, the educational out- 
come of this procedure with pre-legal students 
will result in a recasting of the whole pre-legal 
and legal curriculum. Now, of course, the impli- 
‘ations of this procedure with a hundred to a 
hundred and twenty-five pre-legal freshmen, 
promising as they appear for this particular 
use, are much greater for the college at large 
than for the pre-legal group. The whole proce- 
dure with the pre-legal students will be entirely 
in the nature of an experiment to discover tech- 
niques and methods of vocational guidance and 
counseling in order to learn how to proceed with 
other portions of the student body. 

H. F. FLercuer 
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